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“Public and private credit usually thrive together,” it has 
been well said, “and the economic forces which retard or 
aid the one, project with responsive energy their influ- 
ence upon the other.’’ Never, perhaps, has this principle 
received a more emphatic illustration than in the successful 
resumption of specie payments in the United States. The 
effect. was almost magical. The business movements of the 
country at once received a stimulus, and its wealth has aug- 
mented, “‘not by steps, but by leaps and bounds.” Our pro- 
ductive power is growing with a rapidity never known before, 
and the seven thousand banks, by whose operations and aid 
so important a part of this industrial and commercial activity 
is carried on, are all to be represented in the approaching 
Convention at Niagara Falls. 

We are warned, however, by the past history of our bank- 
ing progress and industrial growth that it would be pre- 
sumptuous to expect to avoid a reaction. All this activity 
of production, this prodigious expansion of our National 
life, with the vast financial operations and commercial 
enterprises which are so rapidly developing under the 
stimulus of the new era which is now opening for us on 
all sides, cannot be realized without exposing us to special 
dangers. How future financial disasters may be mul- 
tiplied or averted by the economic expedients developed by 
our augmenting network of railroads, telegraphs, and other 
nineteenth century inventions, it is impossible to predict. 
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What is certain is. that these and other conditions of 
growth are enriching us as a nation, and are bringing us 
into closer and more vital union with the whole commercial 
world. They are also preparing us to resist the worst effects 
of the panic of which we have heard so much of late, how- 
ever suddenly or forcibly it may precipitate itself upon the 
country. We have often expounded the reasons for the 
belief that the apprehensions of panic are at present prema- 
ture, and that no immediate danger threatens the financial 
progress and tranquil activity of our economic life as a 
nation. What our bankers anticipate, what may be their best 
information, and with how much confidence they regard the 
financial situation we shall soon know. The bankers and 
bank officers among us have better means than almost any 
other class of men for getting accurate knowledge of financial 
facts. They are also nearer than others to the centres of 
danger. This, at least, is the general opinion; for as was 
said on a memorable occasion, “a financial panic was never 
yet developed in any commercial country which did not 
originate in some defect or other of its financial and bank- 
ing machinery.” 

Several new and important features have been suggested 
for the August Convention of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. in order to adapt the meeting to the growing wants 
of our banking syStem, and to augment its general useful- 
ness at home and abroad, there are to be fewer long essays, 
a greater number of speakers, and more impromptu addresses. 
The custom of the Association has been to introduce the 
various topics by written addresses, each of them to be 
followed by free, extemporaneous discussion. At the last 
Convention at Saratoga, and for two or three previous years, 
the written papers were numerous and less time was given 
to the off-hand speeches, so that a number of gentlemen 
who had been desired to take a part in the proceedings of 
the Association were not heard for various reasons, and 
especially because they happened to be engaged outside of 
the Convention or in the various committees, at the moment 
when the oral discussions were announced and the several 
speakers were called upon by the chairman. As may easily be 
imagined, when several hundred gentlemen meet in conven- 
tion from all parts of the United States to talk about bank 
questions and the financial situation, there is so much of 
conference and of committee business during the brief space 
of the three days’ sessions, that the attention of the leading 
bankers and capitalists is too much engrossed to leave time 
to hear or deliver long addresses. It is for this and many 
other reasons that a little more freedom of debate has been 
deemed advisable, and that the programme has been some- 
what modified. Whether the purposes of the meeting and 
the general usefulness of its discussions will be furthered 
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by this and other expedients, which have been adopted after 
mature deliberation by the Executive Council, remains to be 
seen; and it will be easy to apply the proper remedies if any 
inconveniences should arise. 

Another improvement has been suggested by the fact that 
a number of Western and Southern bank officers are said to 
have been deterred from attending previous conventions by 
the supposed heavy expenses of a visit to Saratoga. These 
persons will probably be more attracted by the cheaper 
advantages of Niagara. The Executive Council have made 
arrangements with the Registrar of the Convention, who will 
give information to all delegates to the Convention as to the 
rates of the hotels, and the admission fees to the chief points 
of interest which are made very attractive in an economical 
point of view. Moreover, several railroad companies have 
offered to carry delegates at special rates. On the list of 
these offers we observe the New York Central railroad, the 
Erie, the Boston and Albany, the Michigan Central, the Mich- 
igan Southern, the Lehigh Valley, the Canada Southern, 
the Great Western and the Lake Shore railroads. 

Thirdly, the social arrangements are announced to be of 
an attractive character. Two or three years ago Mr. W. G. 
Deshler and other members of the Executive Council pro- 
posed that as bank property and bank shares were every 
year falling more and more into the hands of trustees for 
opulent spinsters, widows, and other lady investors, a general 
invitation should be extended at Saratoga to the ladies at 
the hotels to attend the sessions of the Convention. Each 
successive year has increased the number of ladies present at 
the Convention, and this year the expectation is that a still 
greater increase will be seen. Among the social attractions 
which are proposed is a grand reception on the last day of 
the Convention, under the management of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee at the International Hotel, where the Executive Coun- 
cil will have its headquarters during the Convention. At 
the Cataract House and the other hotels similar arrange- 
ments are announced for receptions to the bankers, bank 
officers and their families. As the Convention speeches and 
addresses are to be more brief and numerous than hereto- 
fore, it is probable that the discussions will take a broader 
range, and that a larger number of topics will be taken up. 

One of:the chief attractions of the first day will be the 
address of Mr. Lloyd Tevis, on California. As president of 
the well-known firm of Wells, Fargo & Co., Mr. Tevis has 
incomparable facilities for collecting such information as is 
desired by the Convention upon the industrial growth of 
California and its past and prospective development. An 
extremely interesting and protracted discussion will, no doubt, 
be introduced by this paper. The president of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Alex. Mitchell, of Milwaukee, will probably be 
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detained in New York during the first day of the Conven- 
tion, but it is expected that he will preside on the two sub- 
sequent days. His place as Chairman on the first day, should 
he be absent, will be filled according to the constitution 
and by-laws of the Association, by Mr. J. D. Vermilye, the 
first vice-president, and in this case Mr. Mitchell’s address 
on banking in the Northwest, which is looked for with much 
iiterest, will form one of the conspicuous features of the 
second day’s business. The currency of the future, the rela- 
tion of the public debt to our banking system, and other 
financial topics of grave importance will also occupy the 
second day. 

The annual discussion upon bank taxation will be taken 
up on the third day, if not earlier. Among the speakers are 
mentioned one of the veteran bank officers of Wisconsin, 
Mr. N. B. Van Slyke, with Governor Baldwin of Detroit, 
B. B. Sherman and F. D. Tappen of New York, Morton McMi- 
chael and Wm. H. Rhawn of Philadelphia, Hon. Chester Guild 
and Hon. Charles B. Hall of Boston. Mr. Wm. E. Anderson of 
North Carolina and Mr. C. P. Williams of Albany have been 
specially invited to speak on this subject, as has also Gen- 
eral Swayne, whose services in connection with bank-tax 
repeal have for several years been appreciated both here and 
in the West. By many of its members the American Bankers’ 
Association is regarded as having for its chief work the 
relief of the banking system from the oppressive taxation 
under which it has suffered ever since the war. It has cer- 
tainly been very active in this chosen theatre of its heaviest 
labors. And although the great general objects of the Asso- 
ciation comprehend a much broader field than many persons 
suppose, still the repeal of the excessive and mischievous 
taxation upon the banking business must of necessity com- 
mand a prominent part of the efforts of its members and of 
its conventions until these taxes are finally removed by law. 

It is one of the peculiar claims of the Association to 
the support and confidence of the banks that it has brought 
the magnitude and true nature of the evils of bank taxation 
into clear light before Congress and its committees. It has 
opposed bank taxes, not simply on the ground that they 
injure the banks, or their stockholders, though this is an 
important reason for abolishing certain bank taxes, and 
especially those on capital and deposits. The broader and 
more important reason is that such taxation inflicts irrep- 
arable injury upon the commerce and trade of the country, 
and upon the great National interests that are carried on 
by means of the banks. Our industrial progress and mate- 
rial growth depend upon our banking system; and bank tax- 
ation fetters and contracts the ability of the banks to afford 
facilities to their dealers and the public. It is by this and 
like arguments that the American Bankers’ Association at 
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Washington and elsewhere has assailed with so much force 
and success the mischievous system of bank taxation, and 
little doubt is entertained that these taxes will, at an early 
period, be taken off. Since the last Convention of the 
Association our Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade 
throughout the country have united in a general effort to 
secure this reform. A larger number of petitions were pre- 
sented to Congress last year than ever before in favor of 
bank tax repeal, and public opinion is growing more enlight- 
ened as io the absolute necessity, with a view to promote 
the commercial and industrial interests of the country, that 
Congress should delay no longer the passage of a law reliev- 
ing the banks and the public from these mischievous and 
unnecessary burdens. 

If the speeches and addresses on these and other topics 
are distinguished by their brevity and discursive character, 
they will gain in other respects, and their defects will be 
made up by a number of reports, one of which, on the 
growth of the Lake Commerce and the present and prospect- 
ive development of the through trade between Europe and 
our Western cities, will be presented by Hon. E. G. Spauld- 
ing, Chairman, and Mr. Henry Martin, Vice Chairman of the 
Statistical Committee of the Convention. Other reports will 
be presented on English banking, on the London Clearing 
House, on the growth of our clearing-house system in the 
United States, on the importance of ample cash reserves and of 
publicity in the accounts of our banks, on the history and 
development of banking in this country, on the causes of the 
growth and decadence of national wealth, and on the causes 
and results of some of the chief financial panics here and 
abroad. Some of these reports will probably not be printed 
in the pamphlet report of the proceedings of the Convention, 
which is widely circulated at home and abroad, and is intended 
to give a summary of the banking and financial progress of 
the year, with a view of the causes of our National pros- 
perity and a warning as to any indications of the approach 
of a monetary panic or commercial disaster in che distant 
or near future. The business of the Convention this year 
promises to be of special importance, and a larger number 
of practical bankers than usual are expected, while some 
parts of the country will be represented that have not sent 
their delegates to previous Conventions. 

The reminiscences of banks and bankers are expected to 
be unusually interesting. The Mortuary Record of the year 
contains 190 names, and it has been pointed out as a note- 
worthy feature of the document that the average age is higher 
than that of the ordinary reports of the learned professions. 
the latest names added to the list are those of Mr. James Robb, 
and ex-Governor Bagley, member of the Executive Council from 
Michigan; also that of Mr. Elisha Riggs, of Washington, whose 
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opulence and estimable qualities conferred on him a wide in- 
fluence. Another well-known banker, deceased, is Mr. James 
Buell, whose successful and arduous labors as Secretary of the 
Association, have long given him a prominent and honored 
place in the Conventions with his colleagues, so many of whom 
are now no more. Athird member of the Executive Council 
upon the mortuary list is Mr. Wm. H. Morrison, well known 
and highly esteemed as the President of the First National 
Bank of Indianapolis. Among the oldest bank officers on 
the record we observe the names of E. M. Parsons, aged 
eighty-three, of New York; Benjamin Fish, aged ninety-four, 
of Trenton, N. J.; Russell Benedict, aged eighty-three, of 
Canandaigua; James E. Brown, aged eighty-one, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Samuel Evans, aged eighty-nine, of New Jersey; John 
R. Kelso, aged ninety, of Baltimore; David R. Currier, aged 
eighty-four, of New York; E. F. Smith, aged eighty-six, of New 
York; Benjamin Ridgeway, aged eighty-four, of New Jersey; 
William Lawton, aged eighty-six, of New York, and Josiah 
Chapin, aged ninety-three, of Rhode Island. These records, 
says the report to the Executive Council, add new evidence 
of the fact well known to actuaries of Life Insurance Com- 
panies, that the officers of our banking institutions are picked 
men, that their habits promote physical and _ intellectual 
soundness, and that their chances for longevity are often 
superior to those of men of other highly favorable occu- 
pations and conditions of life. 

But what is the use, in a practical point of view, of our 
Annual Bank Conventions? This question suggests its own 
solution. If bank officers are, as we have said, picked men, 
possessing special facilities of information, holding offices of 
grave trust, and wielding immense aggregates of capital 
during the year, the advantages of their meeting in council 
are too obvious to need further proof than has been already 
adduced. Perhaps no class of men are brought into such 
close confidential relations with our statesmen, judges, capi- 
talists and organizers of industry. One class of men only 
our bankers are brought into less frequent contact with, 
namely, their brother officers in other banks in nearer or 
more distant cities. This has long been an object of regret; 
and many of the rivalries and other evils which, in an 
older time, were the bane of our banking system, were begun 
or fostered from this mischievous cause. Our bankers, it was 
frequently said a quarter of a century ago, have no cohesion 
as a body, and no power to unite or work together for any 
great common purpose, or for promoting the welfare of our 
financial system as a whole. This reproach is seldom heard 
now, and the prosperity of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion suggests the hope that the Annual Conventions of bankers 
and bank officers will be found every year more conducive 
to the vreat National objects which they are designed to 
promote. 
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THE PUBLIC CREDIT AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


A year ago few of our most sanguine observers could have 
ventured to predict the improvement in the public credit 
which is set forth in the aggregates of the National debt, 
which have been lately published from Washington, as they 
will appear September 3oth, at the close of the present 
quarter of the fiscal year. One of the questions which 
chiefly commands attention in the report is the adjustment 
of the heavy maturing obligations of the Treasury, and the 
renewal of a large aggregate of six-percent. bonds at a 
lower rate of interest than has ever been conceded to the 
United States Government at any previous period. The 
report shows that the aggregate of the three-and-a-half-per- 
cents. already issued is $576,881,800. The total of yearly 
interest due on the whole public debt October rst will be 
$ 61,434,775. Six months previously the annual burden of 
interest was $76,845,937. It thus appears that Mr. Win- 
dom’s operations, during the five months which have elapsed 
since he accepted the office of Secretary, have already dimin- 
ished the annual interest of the National debt by $15,411,165. 
Various explanations have been given of the causes of this 
gratifying record, and, as is the case in many problems 
affecting money and its movements, the questions involved 
are very complex. The readjustment of the debt was facili- 
tated, first of all, by the immense amount of floating capi- 
tal which is pressing upon the loan market, so that in 
Europe, as well as here, the rates of interest are reduced to 
a very low level. The precedents of former years are of 
little use in enabling the banker or merchant to interpret 
the phenomena of the monetary situation, or to enable him 
to foresee the approach of coming disaster. In nearly every 
previous era of monetary ease, the plethora of idle capital 
and the speculative fever born of low rates of interest, 
have speedily resulted in a greater demand for money, and 
have culminated in an excessive stimulation of productive 
enterprise, of stock operations and of general speculation, 
which have caused the movements of the money market to 
become gradually more stringent, and not unfrequently 
brought on the various stages of spasmodic stringency and 
not seldom of minor financial panics. Relying on such prece- 
dents, many of our capitalists and speculative operators 
have predicted the speedy development of a general panic 
in the stock market and elsewhere, and they have repeat- 
edly lost heavy sums in efforts to shape their transactions 
and business to suit this theory. When President Garfield 
- fell wounded a few weeks ago by the miscreant Giteau, a 
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series of conflicting combinations in the stock market were 
among the many immediate results in Wall street. Public 
and private credit, it was hastily supposed would suffer 
severely and might be long in recovery, should the decease 
of the President create changes in the political situation, 
which might be interpreted at home and abroad as hostile 
to financial confidence, and might thus cause the most pro- 
found perturbations in the loan market. It is, however, a 
gratifying circumstance,, which lies at the foundation of 
our public and private credit, that the National prosperity, 
the welfare of our National trade, and the growth of our 
material interests do not depend for their permanence and 
strength upon the life of any one, however eminent, of our 
public men. It has long been recognized as one of the glo- 
ries of our free institutions that they have never yet been 
found completely wanting in National emergencies. How- 
ever great the crisis, and however severe the pressure of 
events, we have always been able to depend upon the 
elasticity of our resources. The right man has been raised 
up at the critical moment and the resistless progress of 
events has put him in the right place. To use the 
words of President Madison, Providence seems to have 
determined in the history of the United States, to show how 
many things there are that can be accomplished in human 
government which in all previous ages of the world 
had been deemed completely impossible. As we write, the 
hopes of President Garfield’s recovery are disturbed, but 
if he should be finally spared to his country, the pros- 
perity of our National industry, the welfare of the American 
people, the growth of their public wealth and the rapid 
development of their productive forces will be no more cer- 
tain than if he should be taken from among us. It is in 
this calm trust, this resolute confidence in the destinies of 
the nation which pervades the hearts of all our fifty millions 
of people, and is equally dominant in every section of the 
country, that we must recognize some of the most potent of 
the secret springs of our National life. They are full of 
promise for the future, and they remain permanent and 
perennial, though many of our statesmen and trusted leaders 
are taken from us. The security of property, the desire to 
rise in the world, the love of labor, the indomitable energy 
in the organizing success, the ingenuity in the adaptation 
of means to ends, the inventive skill which multiplies our 
National riches and the expedients for augmenting them, 
the genius for creating and using labor-saving machinery ; 
these and many other characteristics of the American people 
must be taken into the account when we attempt to measure 
the force of our public credit or trace out the causes of our 
National wealth. 

What all this has to do with the reduction of the interest 
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on the public debt and the recent saving of fifteen millions 
a year to the National Treasury is very plain. The connec- 
tion is very close between the wealth of a nation and its 
public credit. Our National debt is a mortgage on future 
taxation, and the power to pay taxes is proportionate to 
our growth in productive power and National wealth. If, 
then, our resources are growing from the causes above sug- 
gested and many others of like character, and if our ma- 
terial progress is more rapid than ever before and bids fair 
to surpass that of other nations, it is no wonder that, with 
an able management of the Treasury, such as has been 
established for us under Mr. Sherman, and his successor, 
Mr. Windom, the bonds of the United States are in favor 
at home and abroad; and that our railroad shares and other 
obligations, with a vast multitude of corporate bonds and 
stocks, share the credit of our Government securities, and are 
in more active demand among the smaller and greater invest- 
ors of Europe than ever before. 

The following table shows the principal aggregates of the 
revenue and debt of the United States since 1869, when the 
first operations were commenced by Secretary Boutwell for 
the refunding loans, and when, as he stated in his report to 
Congress, from $ 700,000,000 to $900,000,c00 of Government 
bonds were held in Europe. For further comparison we give 
the aggregates of the fiscal year 1865 for the revenue, and 
those of August 31, 1865, for the principal and interest of 
the debt. From the figures it appears that since August, 
1865, when the debt rose to its highest point, the principal 
has been reduced $ 915,832,760, and the annual interest 


charge $75,959,002. 


AGGREGATE REVENUE AND REDUCTION OF DEBT SINCE 1865. 


——_—_—__-—_— ———E $$ _____—_- — a _—— -—-————— 


Outstanding |Debt less sill foe 


7 al. | in Treasury. | 
| precy | eae od charge. 


Customs Internad Total net 


Years. 
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$ | $ | $ $ # $ 
Aug. 31,1865.., 2,844,649,626 | 2,756,431,571 | 150,977,697 84,928,260 209,464,215 322,031,158 
July 1, 1869..; 2,597,722,983 | 2,489,002,480 | 125,523,998 180,048,426 158,356,460 357,188,256 
1870..| 2,601,675,127  2,386,358,599 | 118,784,960 | 194,538,374 184,899,756 395,959,833 
1871.., 2,353,211,332 | 2,292,030,834 | 111,949,330 206,270,408 143,098,153 374,431,104 
1872..| 2,253,251,328 | 2,191,486,343 | 103,988,463 | 216,370,286 130,642,177 364,394,229 
1873..| 2,234,482,993 | 2,147,818,713 | 98,049,804 | 188,089,522 | 113,729,314 | 322,177,673 
1874..| 2,251,690,468 | 2,143,088,241 | 98,796,004 163,103,833 | 102,409,784 | 299,941,090. 
1875..| 2,232,284,531 | 2,128,688,725 | 96,855,690 157,167,722 110,007,493 284,020,771 
1876../ 2,180,395,067 | 2,099,439,344 | 95,104,269 | 148,071,984 , 116,700,732 290,066,584 
1877.. 2,205,301,392 | 2,060,158,223 | 93,160,643 | 130,956,493 | 118,630,407 | 281,000,642 
1878..| 2,256,205,892 | 2,035,786,831 | 94,654,472 | 130,170,680 | 110,581,624 | 257,446,776 
1879..| 2,349,567,482 | 2,027,207,256 | 83,773,778 | 137,250,047 | 113,561,610 | 272,322,136 
1880... 2,120,4159379 | 1,942,1724295 | 79,633,981 186,522,064 | 124,009,373 | 333,526,500 
1881*. 2,089,962,227 | 1,840,598,811 | 75,018,695 | 185,500,000 | 135,000,000 | 363,500,000 
| \ | | 





* Approximate. 
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OUR RAILROAD NETWORK. 


Probably among the statistical books which will be the 
most sought and prized by the historian and political econo- 
mist of the future, will be those which tell the story of that 
rapid railroad progress which, in fifty years, has converted 
this continent into a compact, organized hive of industry, 
and has given us the promise of being the richest nation in 
the world. Conspicuous among our railroad publications, 
Poor's Manual has long held a place of special distinction, 
and it is as well known in Europe as here. The volume for 
1881 is announced, and a summary of its statistics will be 
found on another page of this magazine. It reports our rail- 
road system at 93,671 miles, showing an addition of 7,174 
miles last year, which is the largest increase of any year, 
except 1871, when 7,379 miles were built. Most of the rail- 
roads report their earnings, but some do not. Those roads 
whose earnings are stated have 84,225 miles in operation, 
costing $4,897,402,000, or an average of $58,300 per mile. 
The gross earnings in 1880 were $615,402,000, leaving 
$ 255,193,000 of net earnings for the bonds and stock. 

The British svstem of railways consists of 17,696 miles, cost- 
ing $3,584,017,000, or an average of $200,000 per mile. The 
gross earnings, by the latest Board of Trade returns, 
$ 308,884,000, and net $148,657,000. The cost of the British 
system is made up of: Common and_ graduated stock, 
$ 1,775,750,000; preferential stock and bonds, $ 1,808,267,000; 
total, $ 3,584,017,0c00. The preferential stock and bonds aver- 
age or pav very little over four-per-cent per annum. Hence, 
the great trunk lines, like the London and Northwestern 
and the Midland Counties, with two-thirds bonds and one- 
third stock, are able to pay dividends on the latter about 
6.94 per cent. on the London and Northwestern—the average 
of the last two years—and on the Midland Counties 5.87 per 
cent. The stock of the Northwestern is selling at 170, and 
the four-per-cent. debentures, variously maturing, at 114 to 
118 per cent. The Midland stock is 140, the five-per-cent. 
debentures 135, the four-and-one-half-per-cents, 120, and the 
four-per-cents. 117%. 

The net earnings of the British railways are about four 
per cent. on their cost, of which about $81,000,000 is appro- 
priated to the bonds and the preferential stock, and 
$67,657,000 to the common stock. In our railroad system 
we have not yet reduced the interest on the average mort- 
gage and bonds and preferred stock below six-and-one-quar- 
ter per cent. per annum, though the great financial move- 
ments towards a lower rate of interest all over the world, 
suggest the probability that before the lapse of many years 
these securities will be selling at prices realizing a much 
lower rate than at present, for the railroads which are in the 
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best credit. On the aggregate of our American railroads the 
net earnings paid five-and-one-half per cent. last year upon 
their gross cost, of which $178,078,000 went to the bond- 
holders and $77,115,000 to the stockholders. 

The reports of the French railroads, and of those of Conti- 
nental Europe, offer some valuable suggestions for comparison, 
which may be discussed hereafter. From the Railroad Gazette 
of July 22d, we compile the following railroad statistics. 
The capital and cost of the reported railroads of the United 
States January 1, 1880, compare as follows with the figures 
of the previous vear: 

AGGREGATE CAPITAL AND COST. 


1880. Increase. Per Cent. 
eer $ 2,553, 734,177 - $ 73,768,232 ‘ 3.0 
Funded debt..... 2, 392,017,820 oe 109,477,755 4.8 
Other debt....... 162,489,909 ~ 5,008,857 3.6 








Total capital... $5,108,241,906 $ 188,854,844 
epee 4,653,609,297 ae 237,098,450 4 

The capital is given for 84,225 miles in 1880, eapdenn 84,715 

in 1879, and not including some of the roads reporting in 

1879, whose place is made up with new roads. The increase, 

therefore, represents chiefly additions to the capital and cost 

of old roads. Per mile of road reporting the figures were in 
the two years: 


uw 
oo 


CAPITAL AND COST PER MILE. _ 
1880. Increase. Per Cent. 





SE isantanessone $ 30,320 odere $ 1,044 3-5 
Funded debt ...... 28,400 pyerem 1,456 5-4 
CeRSF GIRE.< cccces 1,920 wean 78 4.1 

Ley capital.... $60,650 sien $ 2,580 4.5 
ERS 55,252 er 3,118 6.0 


There thus was an increase of four and miei per cent. 
in stock and debts, and of six per cent. in cost per mile. 
In view of the very great improvements made on many roads 
during the year, an increase in cost per mile was to be 

















expected. 
AGGREGATE EARNINGS, EXPENSES AND PROFITS. 
Gross earnings. 1880, Increase. Per Cent. 
Preipht, Gc. ...ccocss $ 467,748,928 = $ 81,072,820 we 21.0 
PRINT, ccvcccceces 147,053,003 = 5,316,812 ei 3.7 
Me 6ceveneessae $ 615,401,931 ‘a $ 86,389,632 i 16.3 
Working expenses.... 360,208,495 oi 51,112,920 ei 16.5 
Net earnings....... $ 255,193,430 tf $ 351276, 712 si 16.0 
Interest on bonds..... 107,866,328 oe *4,371,190 - 3-9 
DI 600eeeonees 77,115,411 - 15,433,941 ; 25.0 


The increase in freight earnings is onnumnaiad by a mod- 
erate increase in passenger earnings, while from 1878 to 1879 
there was an increase of fourteen per cent. in passenger 
earnings and of less than six per cent. in freight earnings, 
the aggregate increase being eight per cent. then, against 
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164% from 1879 to 1880. The increase in working expenses 
was nearly in the same proportion, 16% per cent., and there 
was left the very large increase of sixteen per cent. in net 
earnings, amounting to more than $35,000,000. From 1878 
to 1879 the increase in net earnings had been 17% per cent., 
amounting to $32,000,000. * 

The increase in dividends paid ‘is twenty-five per cent., 
amounting to more than $15,000,000, and the gross amount 
is the greatest ever divided by the railroads of the country. 
The dividends paid were equal to 3.02 per cent. on all the 
stock outstanding, against 2.49 in 1879 and 2.34 in 1878. The 
earnings per mile compare as follows: 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS PER MILE. 











r88o. 1879. 1878. 

From freight.............+. $ 5,554 - $ 4,564 és $ 4,647 
From passengers............ 1,753 me 1,680 . 1,585 
Mksiectsodenessvens $ 7,307 - $6,244 - $ 6,232 
SEE ET TILLED 4,277 a 3,670 ‘3 3,847 
Sele SORMINES.. oo sccccs csesess 3,030 sb 2,610 is 2,385 
i a climbiad we nmeiits 1,280 it ae 1,312 
Di. ~  ¢kebdsmawawenss g16 s 732 “ss 682 


As to the funded debt, it is reported $ 110,000,0co greater 
in 1880, and the interest payments amount to but 4.1 per 
cent. on the total amount of bonds, against 4.91 per cent. the 
year before, so that the total interest payments amount to 
$ 4,000,000 less than those of last year. 

The average net earnings of $3,030 per mile of road re- 
ported for 1880 was sufficient to pay seven per cent. ona 
capital of $43,300 per mile of road, eight per cent. on 
$38,000, nine per cent. on $33,700, or ten per cent. on 
$ 30,300, all of which are very much lower figures than the 
average cost per mile in any country in the world. The 
‘capital, gross earnings, expenses, and net earnings per mile 
of road, and percentage of net earnings on capital of the 
railroads of the United States, for ten successive years, 


compare as follows: 
Percent.of Percent. of 


Stock and Gross Expenses Earnings 
Year. Debt. Earniags. Expenses. to Earnings. on Capital. 
1871.. $859,726 .. $9,040 .. $5,863 .. 64.8 - 5.32 
1872.. 55,116... 8,116... 5,224 io ae 5.25 
1873.. 57,130 .. Y) ae 5,172 oo ee ” 4.86 
1874.. 60,9044 .. a 4,776 .. 63.6 oe 4-49 
1875.. ee 7,010... 4,425 << a “ 4.20 
1876. . 60,791 .. 6.764 .. enn .. Gus ia 4.16 
1877.. 61,650... 6,382... 4,075 . 28 ve 3-74 
1878.. 59,040 .. Gases .. 3,847 . te? ~ 3.04 
1879.. 58,070... 6,244  .. 3,670 be 58.8 se 4-49 
1880. . ep . 7307 ce 4,277 ae e° 5.00 


These figures and comparative statements not only illus- 
trate the growth of our railroads, but they throw light on 
some important economic facts and problems. It is interest- 
ing to trace out the effects of swift travel and other modern 
improvements upon the social and industrial growth of 
various classes of our citizens. In the United States we 
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have as much railroad mileage as has been constructed by 
all the chief commercial nations of Europe, though our popu- 
lation is much less dense than that of any of those countries. 
In our sparse population we find impediments which oppose 
that division of labor which is one of the main conditions 
of material progress. How. active are the density of popu- 
lation and the resulting division of labor as economic forces, 
and in what way they promote the wealth of nations is 
admirably shown by Adam Smith in the opening chapter of . 
his great work. Since his day this principle, which for long 
ages had remained undeveloped and dormant, has harnessed 
to its car the twin forces of electricity and steam, and has thus 
won a new domain and conquered a vast empire. The legion 
of creative inventions thus started have covered the ocean 
with ships, gladdened the homes of the poor with luxuries 
once inaccessible to the rich, and filled the earth with labor- 
saving mechanism equal to thousands of millions of produc- 
tive laborers. Almost within the memory of our younger 
bank officers there has grown up a revolution in the material 
growth and productive power of Christendom, of which none 
of us expect to see the end. This new life, in its turn, has 
developed here and in Europe a multitude of financial and 
social problems that will test the wisdom of future centuries 
of troubled statesmanship. In these new forces which are 
precipitating themselves into our modern social system, we 
are to explore and interpret the secret springs of the re- 
cuperative power that is now so conspicuous. They have 
- developed in the United States the financial endurance tha 
sustained the burdens of the war, and has since caused so rapiq 
a development of every department of the National Wealth 
and productive power. Much of this recuperative strength js 
due to our railroad system. To the swift transportation and 
to the telegraphic facilities which railroads have created 
we owe it, that our population is now becoming more dense, 
and that we are every year improving our organization of 
labor and the utilization of those National resources which 
lie at the foundation of all sound and permanent Prosperity. 

Next in importance to the creation of wealth is its distri- 
bution. Mr. Poor thinks that among those classes of our 
population who enjoy the fullest share of the benefits con- 
ferred upon the nation by the railroad system, the farmers 
have a favored place. He argues in defence of this view as 
follows: “Calling the distance, in round numbers, from 
Chicago to New York 1,000 miles, the cost of moving a ton 
of breadstuffs, in 1870, from the former to the latter, at the 
rates then charged, 1.608 cents per ton per mile over the 
New York Central and Erie railroads, was $16.08. In 1880, 
at the rates then charged, .868 cent per ton per mile, the 
cost was $8.64. The reduction equaled $7.44 per ton, or 
22.2 cents per bushel. Such sums per ton, or per bushel, 
very nearly equaled the profit to the farmer on the produc- 
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tion of his wheat, and fully equaled the cost of the produc- 
tion of corn. That the greater part of the saving effected 
by this reduction in the charges of transportation went into 
the pockets of the farmers, is proved by the extraordinary 
increase in their production of these staples. The New York 
Central and the Erie railroads transported, in 1880, 4,732,391 
tons of vegetable food. Assuming that all this tonnage 
(an assumption which is true of the greater part of it) came 
from Chicago to New York, the saving upon this quantity, 
in the reduced rates of transportation, from 1870 to 1880, 
equaled $ 35,197,987. Some of this tonnage, but not a great 
part of it, was taken up at points east of Chicago. Wher- 
ever it was taken, the reduction in the rates was the same.” 
The distribution of wealth is too difficult a problem, and the 
laws which control it are too numerous and imperfectly 
understood for us to enter profitably upon them at the close 
of a railroad article. It may be suggested however that 
many of the farmers to whom Mr. Poor refers would have 
had no market at all for their produce, but for the demand 
at home and abroad created by the railroads. 


——— aS 





DEPOSITS AND CHECKS, 


The court reports published during the last few months 
contain several noteworthy decisions on the deposit business 
of banks, whether State or National. The legal effect of. 
giving a check has been discussed in the Virginia Court of 
Appeals; and the general understanding of bankers that a 
check imports payment rather than a loan was declared to be 
the doctrine of the law. Terry sued the Ragsdale Brothers, 
claiming that they were liable to him for money lent, in 
proof of which he produced a check drawn, many years 
previous, by him in their favor, and proved that one of them 
indorsed it with the firm name and drew the money, in 
behalf of the firm, from the bank.’ A question chiefly dis- 
cussed was, whether Terry, in order to recover, must also 
prove that the Ragsdales borrowed the money, promised to 
repay, &c., or whether on his proving his giving the check 
and the payment of it, he was entitled to hold them charged 
with the amount until they should prove that it was not 
borrowed but was received by them as money due. The 
decision was in favor of the defendants. The courts consider 
the probability to be that any check given was given in pay- 
ment of a debt owed by the drawer to the payee; either an 
antecedent debt or one created at the time when the check 
is delivered. True such -may not be the case; and the courts 
will receive proof from the maker of the check that it was 
given by way of lending the money, and that there was an 
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obligation to repay. But this will not be taken for granted; 
on the contrary, he who seeks to recover back money repre- 
sented by his check, must prove the additional facts raising 
the obligation to repay, and, moreover, must prove them by 
clear evidence.* 

A decision of the New York Supreme Court, which attracted 
some attention when it was rendered last summer, sustaining 
a banker’s lien upon deposits, has been reversed by the Court 
of Appeals. The circumstances were that Ruger Brothers 
were in business in New York City as ship brokers, in the 
course of which they customarily received various sums of 
money on account of masters of vessels, or as freights of 
vessels consigned to them. These moneys they were accus- 
tomed to deposit in bank to their own name; but at length 
becoming embarrassed, in order to protect from their cred- 
itors the interests of the masters or owners to whom the 
funds largely belonged, they commenced depositing in the 
name of George Falkland, who was their bookkeeper. The 
business continued otherwise unchanged. About ten days 
after the change in the account was made, a note which 
Ruger Brothers had made some time previous, and which 
the bank had discounted and still held, matured and was 
not paid. And the bank, deeming the balance to the credit 
of Falkland really the property of Ruger Brothers, charged 
the note against it. The Supreme Court sustained the bank 
in so doing. But the Court of Appeals has held that these 
moneys having been, by consent of all parties, set apart by 
deposit in the name of Falkland for a specific purpose, viz.: 
to preserve them intact for the shipmasters and shipowners 
to whom they equitably belonged, could not afterward be 
treated by the bank as belonging to the Rugers. The 
“banker’s lien” upon the funds belonging to a depositor 
arises when the depositor is indebted to the bank upon a 
demand which has become due, and the funds are held by 
the bank under such circumstances that they may properly 
be applied in payment of the debt. The right is founded 
on implied contract and must be reciprocal ; it can only exist 
where each party is a debtor to the other. Here the deposits 
equitably belonged to third persons. To entitle the bank to 
set off the Ruger note against the Falkland deposits the 
deposits should have been clearly and unquestionably the 
property of the Rugers.t 

In addition to the three cases involving the question 
whether crediting a check in account is payment, narrated 
in a former article,[ a recent New York City decision may 
be mentioned. Briggs & Co., depositors in the Central Na- 
tional Bank, deposited in that bank for collection a check 
drawn by Haines on the First National Bank, Newark, N., J. 


* Jerry v. Ragsdale, 33 Gratt. ( Va.) 342. : 
Falkland v. St. Nicholas Nat. Bank, 21 Hun, (N. Ye) 450; 12 N. Y. Week. Dig. 27. 
See ante, p. 854. 
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The last-mentioned bank had been for fifteen years the 
collecting agent in New Jersey of the Central Bank; the 
Central Bank, therefore, sent the check directly to the New- 
ark Bank; the Newark Bank charged it to the drawer’s 
account and returned it to him as a paid voucher, and gave 
the Central Bank credit in account for the amount. But, 
on the day after this charging and crediting, the Newark 
Bank failed; thus the Central Bank did not obtain the 
money for the check, and it, therefore, refused to make pay- 
ment to Briggs & Co., the employer. The New York Com- 
mon Pleas held the Central Bank liable for the amount, 
saying that the credit in account, it having been given in 
pursuance of agreement and usual course of business between 
the two banks, was equivalent in law to a payment of the 
money to the Central Bank. * 

New York statutes, passed during recent years, have given 
extensive powers to married women to hold and manage 
moneys coming to them in various ways, as a “separate 
estate;’’ and a wife is enabled by these laws, as they are 
administered, to employ her husband as her agent in finan- 
cial business without thereby necessarily vesting him with 
any ownership in her money which may be involved. Mrs. 
Bates received from the administrator of her father’s estate 
checks for $1,000, being a part of her inheritance, and her 
separate property. They were drawn to her order, and she 
indorsed and delivered them to her husband, directing him 
to deposit them in the First National Bank in her name, 
and bring back to her a customer’s pass-book. He made 
the deposit, and brought back to her a pass-book in which 
the deposit was plainly and simply entered to her credit 
without any qualification. But, in a conversation between 
the husband and the teller, arrangement was made that the 
money might be withdrawn either upon checks made by the 
wife, or upon checks made by the husband in her name; and 
the husband did, shortly after, make such checks and draw 
out the money without the wife’s knowledge or consent. 
When, therefore, the wife subsequently claimed the amount, 
the bank refused to pay it. But, in her suit, the Supreme 
Court refused to receive proof of the oral arrangement, 
and said that the issuing the pass-book in which the money 
was credited in the ordinary way, precluded the bank from 
acting upon the private arrangement. Mrs. Bates, on receiv- 
ing the pass-book and seeing that the money stood credited 
to herself, without anything to indicate that it could be 
withdrawn except by her personal check, had the right to 
rely upon the implied engagement of the bank that her 
checks and hers only would be paid.+ The decision is, how- 
ever, subject to an appeal. And there certainly is ground 


* Briggs v. Central Nat. Bank, 12 N. Y. Week. Dig. 167. 
+ Bates v. First Nat. Bank, 23 Hun (N. Y.) 420. 
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for claiming that one who sends funds by an agent charged 
with the duty of opening an account in bank and deposit- 
ing the money, stands bound by the details of the arrange- 
ment as the agent may actually make it. It is not the custom 
or understanding that the pass-book discloses those details. 
The principal, having put it in the power of the agent or 
messenger to mislead the bank, should suffer rather than the 
bank. 








THE ENFORCEMENT OF COLLATERALS. 


Bankers in New York have long been accustomed to the 
rule that commercial paper received as collateral security 
for a debt already existing is not considered to be taken 
for value. To entitle a holder to enforce a note as negotia- 
ble, repudiating any equities which the maker might have 
set up against the payee, the holder must, by the familiar 
rule, have acquired the note before maturity, in good faith, 
or, as otherwise expressed, without notice, and for value. In 
a long course of decisions New York courts have said that, 
in order to satisfy the requirement, the holder must have 
parted with money or property, relinquished a security or 
waived an advantage or right as the means by which he 
obtained the note. Without something of this sort he is not 
a holder for value. A decision of the Court of Errors, ren- 
dered in 1822, took this view,* and through the sixty years 
since it has been steadily maintained in a variety of cases. 
It was declared anew by the Court of Appeals as lately as 
June, 1880.f One who receives from his debtor a third per- 
son’s note as payment, or to secure payment of the debt 
already existing between them, does not lose his right to 
sue for the precedent debt, if, without his fault, he fails to 
recover upon the note indorsed to him; hence, upon the 
New York theory, he does not part with value. 

It is widely stated and apparently true that in most of 
the States whose courts have since had occasion to consider 
the subject, an opposite rule has been adopted. However 
this may be, the course of decision in the Federal courts 
has steadily tended to sustain the right of a creditor thus 
acquiring a negotiable instrument, to be deemed a holder for 
value. The question has now been distinctly raised and 
elaborately considered in the Supreme Court at Washington, 
and the doctrine fully adopted that the indorsee of a nego- 
tiable instrument holds for value, and may override equities 
between the parties, notwithstanding he took it merely as 
collateral security. 

The. practical importance of this decision, as will be more 


* Coddington v. Bay, 20 John. 637. 
+ Phenix Ins. Co. v. Church, 81 N. Y, 218. 
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fully explained in the sequel, lies in this: that a banker in 
New York or in any other State where the New York rule 
prevails, may recover upon collaterals if he can sustain a 
suit in the United States Circuit Court, though he could not 
enforce them by suing in the courts of the State. 

The suit in which the Supreme Court decision was ren- 
dered arose upon a note for $5,000, made by the Brooklyn 
Cty and Newtown Railway Company, for the purpose of 
o staining money for the needs of the company. The treasurer 
and one or two friends of the corporation indorsed it for 
accommodation, and the company’s fiscal officers placed it in 
the hands of Hutchinson & Ingersoll, who were Wall-Street 
note brokers, to be sold by them for the company’s benefit. 
Hutchinson & Ingersoll had no right to pledge the note for 
their own debt or use the proceeds for their own benefit ; 
they held it simply as agents charged with the duty of selling 
it if practicable and accounting for the proceeds. They were, 
however, embarrassed, and indebted to the National Bank of 
the Republic for a number of Icans; and, by a series of 
transactions which need not be stated in detail, this $5,000 
note of the railroad company passed from their possession 
into that of the bank, simply as collateral security for the 
aggregate amount of the loans. In thus acquiring the note, 
the bank had knowledge that Hutchinson & Ingersoll were 
note brokers; but they had no notice that the railroad 
company was the true owner of the note. 

It will be seen that by the New York rule as to parting 
with value, the Bank of the Republic could not enforce the 
note against the railroad company, its maker. And this was 
decided in a suit arising out of the controversy brought in 
the Supreme Court of the State against indorsers of the 
note. 

But when the Bank of the Republic came to sue the rail- 
road company this suit was brought in the Circuit Court of 
the United States, and that court and the Supreme Court 
both decided in favor of its right to recover. The leading 
Opinion states that it is now generally settled that, in the 
absence of any local statute reguiating the subject differently, 
negotiable paper is acquired for value whenever it is received 
in absolute payment and discharge of a debt, or is trans- 
ferred by indorsement as collateral security for a debt created 
or a purchase made at the time of transfer; or if the time 
for paying the debt is extended in consideration of transfer 
of the collateral, or if the transferred note is received as a 
substitute for previous collaterals. In each of these cases 
the holder of the transferred paper, if he acquires it before 
maturity and without notice of the maker’s defence, is enti- 
tled to enforce it irrespective of the maker’s rights against 
the payee. The only conflict of opinion is as to cases where 
the note is transferred as collateral security merely, without 
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other circumstances, for a previous debt. In cases of this 
class some courts of high authority have refused to recog- 
nize the transferee as a holder for value. But such trans- 
fers constitute a material and increasing portion of the 
commerce of the country; they have become very common, 
are necessary in business and contribute largely to the benefit 
and convenience of both debtors and creditors. Moreover, 
there is a “‘value”’ given in all the cases where the note and 
the transfer are in such form as to make the transferee a 
party to the instrument, and impose upon him the duties 
which commercial law requires the holder of commercial 
paper to discharge, in order to fix liability upon an indorser. 
An implied undertaking of a transferee to fix the liability 
of prior parties to the instrument, by making punctual pre- 
sentment and giving notice of dishonor, is a sufficient con- 
sideration to protect the paper in his hands against equities 
existing between other parties. The transferee, having thus 
assumed the duties and responsibilities of a holder for value, 
should have the rights and privileges pertaining to that 
position. Upon these general grounds the court sustained 
the suit of the bank against the railroad company. * 

Now, as to the practical bearing of this decision. It will 
be seen that the bank’s success was due to its having elected 
to sue in the United States Court. Indeed its suit against 
the indorser of the same note, brought in the State Court, 
was defeated because that. court allowed the maker’s equi- 
ties against Hutchinson & Ingersoll to be interposed as a 
defence against the bank. No doubt the claim ot the bank 
to sue in the Circuit Court was founded on the general 
provision of the Revised Statutes (§629, subd. 10) giving 
that court jurisdiction of all suits by or against any banking 
association. By the same right a National bank located in 
any State whose courts might follow the New York rule, can 
sue in the Circuit Court held in that State, and secure the 
benefit of the Supreme Court decision. Moreover, the Cir- 
cuit Court has jurisdiction (by Act of March 3, 1875, §1) 
whenever there is a controversy between citizens of different 
States; hence, though the holder of a collateral be not a 
National bank, but an individual, yet if he be a citizen of 
a different State from the maker or indorser whom he desires 
to sue, he may gain the same advantage by suing in the 
Circuit Court. Nay, it may be that State banks or indi- 
vidual bankers or money lenders, properly advised by coun- 
sel acquainted with the circumstances under which their 
business is conducted, can obtain the benefit of the Supreme 
Court rule by taking the indorsement of the collateral to a 
person residing in a different State from the one to be 
charged. 

* Ratlroad Company v. National Bank, 102 U.S. 14. 
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HOW THE POWER OF MONEY, AS AN ORDER FOR 
PROPERTY AND SERVICES, IS DETERMINED. 


We have seen that money performs the office of an order 
or ticket for property and services of all kinds. But it per- 
forms this office only because it is itself a value, and when 
it performs this office, what takes place is an exchange in 
the market of the value of the money for some other form 
of value, the ratio of the exchange being determined by 
the competition of buyers and sellers and by the relative 
demand and supply of the two things which are exchanged 
for each other. Money is an order or ticket for property 
and services, only in the same sense in which it might be 
Said, in the case of an exchange of a hat fora pair of boots, 
that the boots served as an order for the hat, and that the 
hat served as an order for the boots. But whether a hat 
will serve as an order for a pair of boots on a given day 
and in a given place, depends upon the uncertain circum- 
stance of finding a holder of a pair of boots ready to part 
with them for a hat, whereas money, by reason of the per- 
manent and constant demand for it, will always exchange 
for anything which is on sale. 

While, therefore, it is convenient and sufficiently correct to 
speak of money as an order or ticket for property and ser- 
vices, we must be careful to observe that when it serves the 
purpose of such an order or ticket, it does so only upon the 
same basis of exchanging value for value, which is the basis 
of barter transactions. It differs fundamentally from a written 
order for goods, or from a ticket of admission to a theatrical 
exhibition, both of which are /functus officio when they have 
been once used. Money is never /unctus officio, but serves 
every present holder of it as an order for goods, just as it 
served all preceding holders of it. 

Money is in other respects an order of a very peculiar 
kind. It has no drawer who is bound to see that it is 
honored, nor any drawee who is bound to honor it. It has 
no indorser, and the holder has taken it at his own risk. 
But its chief peculiarity consists in the fact that it is not 
an order for any particular thing, nor for a specified propor- 
tion of either any particular thing or of the whole mass of 
things which are on offer in the market. On that statement 
of the case the question naturally arises: In what way is an 
order or ticket thus completely indefinite as to what and how 
much it is an order or ticket-for, available in practical use? 
Or, in other words, by what process is it that the holder of 
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an order or ticket of that description, is able to come to 
such an understanding with those who have commodities or 
services to dispose of as will render possible a transaction 
of nurchase and sale between them ? 

The exchangeable value of the unit of money is not 
stamped upon it, nor is it in any way whatever prescribed 
by law, nor, indeed, is it possible that any legal prescription 
of its value could be effective. 

There is no common consent by which its relation in 
exchange to any one thing, or to the mass of things, is 
permanently determined. On the contrary, its relation in 
exchange to everything is constantly changing, and on any 
given day and at any given place it is only in the market 
that this relation can be tested and ascertained, and then 
only for that day and for that place. 

There is nothing in the essential nature of the unit of 
money and of the things for which it is exchanged, from 
which we can foresee in advance of a trial of it, what the 
relation of exchange will be between the unit of money and 
(for example) a horse, a bushel of wheat, or the services of 
an ordinary laborer for a specified time. 

Money cannot measure the value of things by being 
weighed against them in balances, nor by being placed 
alongside them as a yard stick is placed alongside cloth, nor 
by containing them as a standard bushel contains grain. 

The monetary currency of every country has a unit, as the 
dollar in this country. A single piece of money, whether of 
metal or of paper, is sometimes one of these units, and is 
sometimes several of them, as in this country the gold eagle 
is ten units and the double eagle is twenty units. These 
units are in universal demand, inasmuch as it is an essential 
part of the definition of money, that everybody should be 
ready to exchange for them everything which he desires to 
dispose of at all. From the nature of the case the units. are 
in equal demand and of an equal value in exchange, com- 
paring one with another. In what way the demand for the 
units of money is determined, whether by population, by 
wealth, or by the frequency and magnitude of the exchanges 
going on, or by all three things contributiug to the result in 
some discoverable or undiscoverable proportion, is a matter 
of speculation, in respect to which there may be many 
opinions. That it is determined in some way is beyond dis- 
pute, and however determined, it is at every given time a 
fixed and definite force acting upon their value. The only 
other force which can possibly act upon their value is the 
supply of them, which is the number of them, and as they 
are all of the same value it is only by counting that money 
is or can be used, and it is only by figures or words of 
numeration that money transactions are or can be expressed. 
It is thus that money measures the values of things by being 
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counted against them, and that the prices of things are 
expressed by the number of units of money for which they 
can be exchanged. Every seller strives to get the utmost 
possible number of units for what he brings to market, and 
every purchaser strives to obtain what he wants with the 
least possible number of units. It is, therefore, plain that 
in every country at any given time, the value of the unit 
of money tends to rise or fall, other things being equal, as 
the number of the units diminishes or increases. The prices 
of things, which means their values as expressed in units of 
money, must be determined by the proportion between the 
number of the monetary units on one side, and the property 
and services offered for money on the other. It is in that 
way, and it can be in no other way, that the precise amount 
of commodities or services for which the unit of money is 
an effective order or ticket, is ascertained, so that it is 
practicable for those who buy and sell to come to an agree- 
ment. It is of no consequence of what material it is made, 
or at what cost of production, or, if made of metal of what 
weight and fineness, eXcept indirectly and in so far as the 
number ot the units may be affected by the scarcity or 
abundance of the material or by the greater or less diffi- 
culties of any kind in the way of multiplying the units. No 
matter what may control the number of the units, it is that 
number, however controlled, which alone determines the value 
of the units at any given time, inasmuch as they have no 
value which is prescribed by law, tradition, or current com- 
mon consent, or which is fixed by any other circumstance 
than that of their number. The actual method of using 
them, which is that of counting, is the only conceivable 
method, inasmuch as they are all of them always of the 
same value, comparing one with another, however much their 
value may fluctuate, comparing one time with another or 
one locality with another. The number of units required to 
be counted and delivered in order to purchase a particular 
article on a given day in any market, is determined by the 
competition of sellers on one side and the competition of 
buyers on the other side, in that market and at that time, 
and is determined in precisely the same way in which “ chaf- 
fering in the market” fixes the ratio of exchanges of one 
commodity for another when business is conducted by barter. 

If the money of payments, and in which prices were made 
and stated in the United States, was of a kind admitting of 
an indefinite enlargement of its volume, its aggregate value 
would be in no wise increased by increasing its volume, or, 
in other words, by increasing the number of its units. If 
the money consisted of one thousand million irredeemable 
fiat paper dollars, their total power in exchange would be 
made no greater by multiplying them ten times. Nothing 
would happen in that case except that each dollar would be 
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worth only one-tenth as much as it was before. The aggre- 
gate value of the money of the United States bears a fixed, 
although unknown, relation to its wealth, population and 
exchanges, and can only be increased or diminished by an 
increase or diminution of the wealth, population and ex- 
changes. This relation is not necessarily the same in all 
countries, inasmuch as the habits of different countries in 
respect to the use of money may and do vary very greatly. 
It is probable, for example, that the proportion of money to 
the volume of transactions is twice as great in France as it 
is in England. But in the United States, and in every other 
country considered by itself, there is always at any given 
time a certain aggregate value of the money, which is con- 
clusively fixed by the property of all kinds which it measures 
and the transactions in which it is employed, and which 
cannot be affected by any change in the number of the 
units of the money. 

This doctrine, that the aggregate value of the money of a 
country at any given time is a fixed quantity and is wholly 
independent of the volume or number of units ot the money, 
was, for the first time, distinctly announced and clearly 
elucidated in the report (1877) of the United States Mone- 
tary Commission. It is a doctrine of great importance, and 
was laid down by that Commission in the following lan- 
guage : 

‘“‘Under firmly-established systems the value of each unit 
of either metallic or fat money, depends absolutely upon the 
number of such units and the relation they bear to the 
services they are required to perform. The purchasing power 
of the world’s entire stock of metallic money would neither 
be increased nor diminished by an increase or diminution 
of its magnitude, if other things should at the same time 
remain unchanged. The value of that stock can only be 
changed by an increase or diminution of the things which 
it is the function of money to measure. If the volume of 
either metallic or accepted fat money should be doubled at 
however great or little cost, other things remaining the same, 
the aggregate value of neither would be changed, but the 
value of each unit would be reduced one-half.” 

In another part of their report, the same Commission say: 

“The aggregate of the money value which can exist in 
any country, is limited and fixed automatically by its envi- 
ronments. It bears a sure relation, however indeterminate, . 
to the population, wealth and exchanges of such country, as 
modified by the character and habits of the people, their 
modes of transacting business, the rapidity with which their 
exchanges are effected, and many other considerations. 

The aggregate of the money value can only be increased 
by an increase or diminution of the productive forces and 
wealth which it measures and which govern it. The increase 
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or decrease of the number of the units of money can have 
no effect upon the aggregate of the money value, but the 
number of such units simply determines the fractional part 
of the whole value belonging to each unit.” 

To give a complete account of all the theories which have 
been propounded from time to time as to the principles upon 
which money performs its known functions, would be to use 
a drag net to bring to the surface a mass of exploded follies, 
which had much better lie as they now do, out of sight and 
forgotten. Nevertheless, it may serve a useful purpose in 
illustrating sound views, to comment upon some errors which 
still find advocates and still perplex and confuse monetary 
discussions. 

Bastiat, a modern French writer, who has acquired consid- 
erable fame as the author of some plausible and _ brilliant 
free-trade. sophisms, says: 

‘“Whoever has rendered a service, and has not received an 
equal satisfaction, is the bearer of a warrant either possessed 
of value, like money, or of credit like bank notes, which 
gives him the right to draw from society when he likes, 
where he likes, and under what form he will, az eguivalent 
service.” 

At another time Bastiat has given the following somewhat 
different version of the nature of such an order on society 
as the French coin called a crown: 

“The crown piece witnesses that you have rendered a 
service to society, and moreover it states the value of it. If 
you can read with the eye of the mind the inscription it 
bears, you can distinctly see the words: ‘Pay fo the bearer a 
service equivalent to that which he has rendered to society, value 
received and stated, and proved, and measured by that which ts on 
me,”’* 

Bastiat is entirely mistaken as to the origin of the right 
or power of the holder of money to demand property and 
services from society. It is the actual possession of money 
which gives the right, in the sense of power, to obtain other 
things by purchase. How possession of the money was ob- 
tained is altogether immaterial. A piece of money picked 
up by chance or stolen, or obtained by false pretences, by 
gambling, or by pandering to infamous vices, is as effective 
an order upon society as if it was acquired by the fairest 
exchange, or the most useful and meritorious industry. 

Bastiat is equally mistaken in saying that there is anything 
on a piece of money visible either to the bodily eye or to 
“the eye of the mind,” which “states the value of it,” or by 
which there is “stated and proved and measured”? how much 
service the holder of the money has rendered to society at 
some anterior time, and how much equivalent service he is 
entitled to claim from society in return. All that govern- 
ments do about money is to decree what shall be the unit 
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of it, as a dollar in this country, a franc in France and a 
pound in Great Britain; and to decree what stamped coin or 
stamped paper, or other prescribed thing, shall be this unit. 
What property or services shall be commanded in the market 
by this unit, or, in other words, what its value shall be, is 
something which governments cannot possibly control, and 
which in modern and enlightened times they do not attempt 
to control. They can prescribe by law what the unit of 
money shall be, not what the value of this unit shall be. To 
suppose that they can is to suppose that they are able by 
direct law to prescribe what the general range of prices shall 
be, since it is in and by the general range of prices that 
the value of money is expressed and ascertained. 

This error of Bastiat, that to coin money is to prescribe 
and express its value, is a very common one. Innumerable 
writers have repeated, one following the other, that the coin 
stamp is a “certificate of value,’ whereas it is entirely plain 
that it is only a certificate of the weight and fineness of 
the metal. It is not even that, from any words or figures 
on the coin itself, but is so only when it is examined in 
connection with the laws of the coining country. There is 
nothing, for example, on the gold or silver dollar of the 
United States which gives any information as to the weight 
or fineness of either, but any person desiring to ascertain 
what the weight and fineness are, can do so by reading the 
coinage laws of the United States, on the assumption, which 
may be safely made, that the mint officers faithfully execute 
those laws. 

Delivering the opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
in the case of Bronson v. Rhodes (7 Wallace), Chief Justice 
Chase, after reciting the coinage laws, observed: 

“The design of all this minuteness and strictness in the 
regulation of coinage is easily seen. It indicates the inten- 
tion of the Legislature to give a sure guarantee to the people 
that the coins made current in payment contain the precise 
weight of gold and silver, of the precise degree of purity 
declared by statute.” 

An American writer on Banking (Mr. Gouge) says: 

“Some fancy that it is the authority of the government 
that gives money its value. But the true value of money, 
as measured by the amount of goods for which it will 
honestly exchange, cannot be affected by the edicts of princes 
or the acts of parliaments. 

The stamp of the State is a mere certificate of weight and 
fineness.” 

It was evidently the opinion of Bastiat in respect to money, 
or, at any rate, in respect to metallic money, that its value 
or purchasing power is fixed and unchangeable. On no other 
view than that could he have said that it represented a past 
service, and entitled the holder to receive a present or future 
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equivalent service. On no other view than that could he 
have said that the value of money is “stated and proved 
and measured” by the inscriptions on it. A past service 
does not change, neither do the inscriptions upon money 
change, but that the value of money is constantly changing. 
and sometimes largely, is familiar in the experience of every- 
body who obtains it by a sale, or parts with it in making 
a purchase. 

These errors of Bastiat are not peculiar to him, but are 
continually encountered in discussions of the nature and 
measure of the value of money. ; 

The doctrine that it is the number of units of money, 
other things being equal, which controls the value of each 
unit, and the prices of commodities and services as expressed 
in such units, is not likely to be controverted as respects 
such paper as is used as money merely by the force of law 
or by common consent, and not on the basis of being kept 
at a parity with coin. But when we come to the case of 
metallic money, or to the much more common case of a 
money on what is called a metallic valuation, consisting in 
part of metal and in part of paper kept at a parity with 
metal by an actual or supposed convertibility into it, or by 
limitation of quantity, or in whatever way, the common 
impression about it is, that the value of each unit is deter- 
mined by the value of the bullion in each of such units as 
are manufactured of metal, and with which class of units 
the other class of paper units is maintained at a parity of 
value. On that view of things the value of each unit of 
such a currency, and which is the only form of a metallic 
valuation currency existing in any commercial country, is 
determined by the weight and fineness of the coin portion 
of the units. If that view is the correct one, it would be 
true that coinage, which is undoubtedly a certificate of 
weight and fineness, would be, not directly, but indirectly, 
a certificate of value. While not in terms certifying value, 
it would certify things which control value, and from which 
value could be deduced by a short and easy calculation. 

This was the view taken by Judge Chase in the case of 
Bronson v. Rhodes just quoted from. After showing that 
under the mint laws of this country coinage is a certificate 
of weight and fineness, he passes from the region of law to 
the region of economical speculation, and declares ‘that 
value is inherent in the precious metals; that gold and silver 
are in themselves values; and that ‘those values are determined 
by weight and purity.” Ue concludes, and was justified in con- 
cluding, if the value of metallic money is really “ determined 
by weight and purity,” that the “form and impress,” given by 
the mint in coining, are “certificates of value.” 

A living British writer ( M/cLeod’s Principles of Economical 
Philosophy, Chapter 4) expresses the same idea in the follow- 
ing observations upon coined money: 
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“By its constant wear and tear, as it passes from hand 
to hand, it suffers considerably by abrasion, not to mention 
any bad practices that may be resorted to to lessen its 
weight, amd as we have seen that the quantity or weight of the 
metal represents the amount of service the owner can command, so 
does the amount of service it represents gradually and cor- 
respondingly diminish.” 

it would be doing an injustice to Chase and McLeod to 
impute to them the gross error of maintaining that ‘the 
value of coined money is as fixed and unchangeable as its 
weight and fineness, although a literal construction of their 
language would justify such an imputation. It is doubtless 
more correct to treat them as intending to say that the 
value of a coin at any given time is always the same as ¢he 
value at such time of the metal contained in it, and that it 
is the value of the bullion at every given time which con- 
trols and determines the value of the coin at the same time. 

That there is at all times, when a metal enjoys the right 
of being coined without limit on the demand of the holder, 
an equality of value between a coin and the bullion con- 
tained in it, results necessarily from the nature of the case, 
and as a fact of observation admits of no controversy. But 
whether this equality arises because the value of the bullion 
controls that of the money, or because the value of the 
money controls that of the bullion, or in other words, which 
of the two values determines the magnitude of the other, is 
not a matter of fact to be settled by observation, but is a 
question to be solved only by a careful discussion of all the 
conditions of a subtle and difficult problem. 

A vast majority of the men who have lived within histori- 
cal times, have verily supposed that they witnessed every 
day with their own eyes the rising and setting of the sun. 
In fact, however, all that they saw was a daily change of 
relative position as between themselves and the sun. Whether 
that change is attributable to the revolution of the sun 
around the earth, or to the revolution of the earth on its 
Own axis, is not a question determinable by the eye or by 
any of the bodily senses of man, but only by his reasoning 
faculties. In like manner vast numbers of persons, like Chase 
and McLeod, suppose that they know from observation that 
the value of a coin results from and is measured by the 
value of the bullion contained in it, whereas all that they 
actually know by observation is the fact that the two values 
are equal. Which of the two values controls the magnitude 
of the other, is another question, and an altogether different 
question. 

The old explanation of the (so-called ) rising and setting 
of the sun, that that luminary revolves daily around the 
earth, is not in itself an impossible and absurd one. Neither 
is there any intrinsic impossibility and absurdity in the cur- 
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rent, common explanation of the equality between the value 
of coin and the value of its contained bullion, that it is the 
bullion which gives value to the coin and determines the 
extent of that value. But I am persuaded, and shall en- 
deavor hereafter to show, that this view in respect to money 
is really as destitute of any good basis and is as completely 
disproved by known facts and by sound reasoning, as was 
the geocentric theory of the solar system. 
OBSERVER. 
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SOME PRACTICAL FUNCTIONS OF MONEY. 


“Money is wholly a matter of man’s device; it was in- 
vented, just as any Other instrument is invented, to accomplish 
a certain purpose; and it would be strange if men cannot 
comprehend what men themselves have devised. It is as 
unreasonable to pretend that it is incomprehensible, as it 
would be to pretend that the steam engine is incompre- 
hensible.” This is the language of one writer upon the 
subject. Another says: ‘In its theoretic or economic as- 
pects, money presents a field of apparently hopeless discord, 
controversy and confusion, without a single doctrine estab- 
lished as a principle of universal, or even of general accept- 
ance.” 

We have read much on the science of money, and more 
than one economist has written on the Science of Wealth, but 
there cannot be much science where opinions vary so widely 
as those given above. Dr. Hopkins says, “ Science is simply 
a knowledge of the works of God, as they are revealed under 
uniform laws of succession and construction.” Science 1s 
human not divine, and is in strong contrast to omniscience. 
Science is fallible, and is frequently obliged to retrace its 
steps and change its theories. Science said no steamboat 
could cross the Atlantic, no railroad could be built over our 
mountains, nor tunnels constructed through them. Science 
sometimes is a more trustworthy prophet. It says I will 
illuminate your cities with the electric light, and costly ex- 
periments are made for that purpose, and are still being 
made with much promise and success. 

Science says, I will enable you to talk with your neighbors 
through the telephone. Only a few days ago a gentleman 
told me “such a station can call me and talk to me; but I 
cannot call it and reply to what they say.” We think we 
understand the steam engine; we can dissect it and replace 
it; we see all its parts, as we suppose, in perfect order, yet 
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how often does the engineer say, “She is not working well 
to-day, and I can’t find out what is the matter.” Astronomy 
is the oldest of the sciences, but how little is known of it? 
Theories have been advanced and refuted, and new ones 
constructed which, in their turn, may give way to others. 
We may see an object in such a place, close one eye and 
place a sheet of paper upon your nose and look at the same 
object, you find its position is changed, and that you have 
to change your position to see it all. Do not these and a 
thousand other familiar facts teach us that the human mind, 
much as it can comprehend and analyze of scientific truth, 
is able to grasp but a small part of the conditions of life 
and civilization? And, turning to the subject of this essay, 
is it any wonder that the true nature of money should be 
diversely interpreted, or that the fundamental monetary laws 
should some of them be misunderstood or misapplied ? 

Do we fully comprehend money? We reason about it and 
then find we are compelled to change our ideas when we 
come to put them into practice. I was taught that an inferior 
money would drive a superior one out of circulation when 
both were used as a circulating medium, and thought this 
was true and fully illustrated during the last twenty years, 
by the manner in which gold and silver had disappeared 
under the abundance of paper money. But now gold and 
silver seem to be less in demand than paper, and it is almost 
impossible to obtain the latter. The Treasurer of the United 
States, in ruling that he will no longer accept checks for 
the five-per-cent. fund, and in paying out gold for demands 
upon him, is causing the banks to make “bricks without 
straw.” A recent published report of the New York banks 
shows but one bank in that city holding over a million dol- 
lars in legal tenders. 

Money has been in use for ages and men have used it, 
but who understands it? Can any one tell why, when money 
is cheap, currency is scarce? 

We often think of money as but a single object, yet it is 
extensively complex, consisting of three parts—capital, credit 
and currency. ‘“ Abraham was very rich in cattle, in silver and 
in gold.” He had capital and currency, and had no need of 
credit. The first mercantile transaction is spoken of as if it 
were a common transaction; the price is definitely stated 
“four hundred shekels of silver,’ and the cash is weighed 
out “current money with the merchant.” The last expres- 
sion gives value to the transaction, and has from that day 
to this entered into all mercantile transactions; the current 
money with the merchant is the medium through which 
buyer and seller arrange their transactions. The price is not 
in “‘ fat money,” but in what is in common use among men. 
A stringency in the currency has often come up when capital 
has been eagerly seeking investment and credit was gone, 
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for the gold, the silver and the paper money has disappeared 
from circulation. In 1873 we had a dearth of paper money, 
although there had never been a larger amount of it in cir- 
culation, yet people were unable to obtain it; and now again 
it has disappeared, and no one knows where it has gone, 
and our only dependence is upon gold from the mines or 
from other countries. Twenty-seven millions of dollars have 
come into the United States from abroad since January 1, and 
more is coming daily. A large shipment has been reported 
from Australia within a few days, the first ever known. 

Credit is variable. Large amounts of gold cannot command 
the necessary legal tenders. In 1847 £ 60,000 of silver was 
unable to raise any money in London. In 1864 in Calcutta 
not a rupee could be obtained for ££ 20,000 of gold. In 
each case value was offered for “current money with the 
merchant,” but in vain. Not long ago the president of a 
large bank, during a tight money market, was unable to 
raise any money on the credit of his bank, but being him- 
self a wealthy man, he obtained all he wanted at a low rate 
on his individual security. We may have theories for these 
things, but we cannot lay down an universal law. How 
often has the ablest financier been obliged to say, “I do not 
know what to do, and I must feel my way from day to day.” 
If this can be comprehended by man, why is it not done? 
When I read the different theories presented by scholars 
and theorists, I am reminded of the fact that a young min- 
ister always preaches on family government; one or two 
children soon lead him to choose different subjects. Our 
Congressmen are not the most able financiers. They make 
laws which cannot be executed and order silver dollars 
coined, which they are very careful not to take in payment 
of their own salaries. A few years ago two men were sit- 
ting behind me in the cars, and one asked the other what 
he was doing. The reply was, he had been in Washington 
lately, and was a member of Congress, and then proceeded 
to tell his friend about financial matters. I was interested 
in hearing the conversation as it showed a great lack of 
business training, and of sound knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of money. The greenback craze has entered into many 
minds and nothing will relieve them but periodical panics. 
The crisis of 1873 was a bitter dose, but it has not taught us 
wisdom, and speculation and inflation are now preparing 
the way for another downfall to the sorrow of many who 
are little able to bear it. 

A small Savings bank not long ago was obliged to claim 
of its depositors the statute notice for withdrawal of money, 
sO many were drawing from them to invest in speculative 
stocks. Experience is the only teacher that can convince such 
people. The lesson may be bitter, but salutary, and if it 
would only lead others to see the pitfall it might not be 
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without its use. Speculation has a great pleasure for some 
people; and multitudes who rush into it do not see the tot- 
tering wall nor its insecure foundation, and are buried in its 
ruins. 

The success of the National banking system is largely 
owing to the labors of Hugh McCulloch, a practical banker, 
whose skill and strength were given to it in its infancy, and 
have brought it to be the best form of banking which the 
United States has yet seen. No bill holder has ever lost a 
dollar by the failure of a National bank, and the failures 
which have happened are largely due to careless banking 
or to a disregard: of banking principles, and they might have 
been much worse in any other system. Large banks which 
bank upon deposits may favor other systems, but those which 
bank upon circulation are greatly in favor of the system. 

Currency is complex in modern times. We have in the 
United States gold, silver, greenbacks and National-bank 
notes. Some writers have a great prejudice against any cur- 
rency but that of gold and silver. They are not particular 
whether silver is to gold as sixteen to one, or what the pro- 
portion may be, but insist upon the “ mint drops,” and advance 
such propositions as this: “They are conveniently portable.” 
Yes, in small quantities. Five dollars in silver are not very 
hard to carry, but $100 area burden. Ten dollars in gold are 
not cumbersome, but $1,000 are. Last week I paid $50,000 
in gold for settlements to various corporations. Ask those 
who handle such amounts if they call them “ conveniently 
portable ;” ask the persons who receive them what they think? 
In less than three days more than half of our $50,000 was 
back in the vault, and as it came in from day to day a 
frequent remark was, “I don’t like this money.” Once in a 
while we come across one who is a hard-money man, but 
since the war the monetary circulation of the United States 
has not been made up chiefly of coin but of. paper. The 
great body of our young bankers, merchants and business 
men have risen into active life during the paper money era, 
and their habits of thought have been formed under its 
influence. Forgetting this, our currency theorists argue as if 
the public opinion, which they aim to instruct, had been 
formed under the older conditions and hard-money theories 
of the past. For example, they tell us that the precious 
metals are so vitally connected with the growth of National 
wealth that it is as injurious now as in other times to export 
gold. If the facts are against them, so much the worse for 
the facts. 

‘““A foreign demand,” they say, “is the only cause that can 
take away the real money of a people.’”” Then the real money 
must be fast disappearing from the old world, as nearly 
thirty millions have come to this country since the first of 
January. Yet capital is plentiful there, credit is good, and 
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currency is abundant, interest is low, and it is only because 
we have what is called the “balance of trade” in our favor 
that coin shipments are made. A mixed currency is much 
spoken against, but has not practice shown it to be the best 
currency. Gold and silver are too cumbersome for ordinary 
use, and this generation was brought up on a paper basis. 
The United States legal-tender note was issued as a war 
measure, and ought to be retired or deprived of its legal- 
tender quality. The National-bank note is_ thoroughly 
secured, and is good from one section of the Union to the 
other. The balance of trade enters largely into the foreign 
exchanges, whose fluctuations between two countries are liqui- 
dated easily with coin without disturbing values. During the 
war we were large buyers in Europe, now we are large sellers 
in the same market, and the balance of trade has to be ad- 
justed in coin. Travelers on the Continent of Europe are 
said to use to a large extent Bank of England notes, which 
are easily carried, and are cashed in any city with the greatest 
ease. The security of these notes differs from that of our bank 
notes, but are they any safer currency than ours? The idea 
of a currency based, dollar for dollar, on specie has been a 
favorite one with some writers, but is it a good one? Just 
as well might we expect our debtor always to have the 
coin about him to liquidate his debt. Neighbor A owes me 
$1,000. He has laid out the money on his farm, or his 
merchandise, in his shop or his factory. His pound is gain- 
ing ten pounds, not hid in the earth ready for the call of 
the creditor. Just as reasonable is it to expect that the 
banker should have in his vault specie for every dollar he 
issues. Experience has taught him the amount necessary for 
safety, which, under the National system, is much less than 
it used to be under the old State system. Under the lat- 
ter, each bank was striving to keep out all the bills it 
could in circulation; there was no limit to their issue and 
they never knew the moment when a large amount would 
be presented for redemption. I have known the bills to 
return by first express to the bank from the point to which 
they were sent for circulation. Now no one cares what bank 
may issue the bill he holds, and the five-per-cent. fund is 
more than enough for any emergency that has yet arisen. 
Deposits are, especially among city banks, their largest 
item. Many such banks care not for circulation, and have 
retired their circulation or keep but a small amount out. 
Many banks prefer the State system to the National, as 
they bank on their deposits and are not constantly dread- 
ing Congressional tinkering with their business. Country 
banks depend largely upon circulation, and many of them 
would be obliged to close their doors if deprived of the 
privilege of issuing currency. What, for instance, does the 
Chemical National Bank of New York care for circulation ? 
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Any one who sees their statement will see that the amount 
of circulation they could use would be of but little conse- 
quence, while a country bank of the same capital is largely 
obliged to depend upon the bills it can circulate for its 
profits. Deposits are a dangerous thing. They are vastly 
more troublesome to a banker than his notes payable. 
No one knows when they may be called for, and prudence 
requires that, when they are loaned, a large portion should 
be put out on call, or short notice. The depositors can 
swamp a bank quicker than its bill holders. The National 
system requires New York banks to hold a reserve of twenty- 
five per cent. on this account, and only five per cent. on that 
of circulation. A sudden’ call of the depositor contracts the 
loans of the bank and causes stringency in the money market. 
The panics which have come upon the community at dif- 
ferent times have been produced by the depositors chiefly. 
They are subject to confidence, and a lack of this causes a 
run. “If you can pay me my money I! do not want it, if you 
can’t pay it I must have it,” is their language. 

The Savings banks have largely increased in this country. 
Many of them have had reckless management and have come 
to grief. No more, perhaps, than other business enterprises. 
They are .too largely used by men of means, and not as 
much by the poorer depositors as they should be. The first 
principle of management is to be safe, and then pay to the de- 
positors as much interest as possible. Too many savings banks 
have been bidding for business, not striving to nurture what 
they have, but endeavoring to make a good showing upon 
paper. The amount they have at stake is large, but I have 
never seen a writer who advocated their holding dollar for 
dollar of their deposits in coin. Few of them hold any coin, 
and in a case of stringency they would be obliged to apply 
their rule requiring a notice of their depositors. In Massa- 
chusetts several of them were placed under legal restric- 
tions, but they have all come out of their difficulties with 
a much less showing of loss than other business enterprises 
of the same magnitude. They are a great blessing to the 
poor, encouraging in them habits of frugality and economy, 
| and of saving up their surplus earnings against the rainy day. 

To sum up and give point to what has been said, I add 
| the following remarks: First, no books that I am acquainted 
with upon money, or the science of the money market, are 
of much practical use to the banker, whose success so much 
depends on his mastery of facts and his grasp of principles. 
Secondly, although the science of the money market has not 
been treated very satisfactorily by theoretical professors and 
other unpractical writers, we ought not to despair of the 
work being achieved in the future. Thirdly, as the BANKER’s 
MaGAZzINE has often called attention to the fact that the 
science of money and the movements of the money market 
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are studied and understood by bank officers and other men 
who do not write much about the subject except to their 
correspondents, an effort should be made to obtain tor the 
readers of the Magazine this year frequent articles and con- 
tributions on the phases of the monetary situation from 
practical bankers. X. 





MR. COE AND BANK-TAX REPEAL. 


It is well known that in August, 1880, Mr. Geo. S. Coe 
was appointed at the Saratoga Convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association Chairman of the Committee on the 
Repeal of Bank Taxation. A report of the work of the 
Committee has been presented to the Executive Council, and 
the activity with which it has performed the functions con- 
fided to it is shown by the fact, of which we are assured on 
competent authority, that but for the unfortunate agitation 
on the refunding question, the most pernicious of the taxes 
on the banking business would have been repealed at the 
last session of Congress. Communications have been sent to 
this journal urging the necessity of a meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council soon after the new session of Congress begins, 
in order to take the most effective means for removing the 
bank deposit tax and such other fiscal burdens on the 
banking business as it may be possible to repeal. We 
have consulted some of our more judicious bark officers 
in the South and West on this subject, and we find con- 
siderable diversity of opinion prevailing. Some are in favor 
of an open demonstration and a public meeting at Wash- 
ington, while others prefer to compass the object by a 
more safe and quiet but equally energetic policy. If we 
might venture to suggest the result to which our inquiries 
seem to point, it would be in favor of continuing the 
admirable policy which was adopted on bank-tax repeal last 
year. The Convention, at its second and third sessions, dis- 
cussed in public various questions of taxation, but left the 
hard, practical work of Congressional appeal at Washington 
to be devised and carried on by a few trusted officers, 
responsible to the Executive Council, who can supervise 
and assist their operations with the whole force of the 
combined banking community throughout the country, in 
the best methods and at the right time, whenever such 
aid may be necessary. Of course such combined aid from 
the banks can be exerted in one way only, namely, by 
their personally presenting the facts, by their efforts to per- 
suade and inform their members of Congress and United 
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States Senators of the evils of bank taxation, and by their 
perseverance in urging them to vote and work for bank-tax 
repeal. If every bank and bank officer in the United States 
will only take pains to understand this method of assailing 
bank taxation, and will earnestly adopt it under the direction 
of the Executive Council, we have no hesitation in predict- 
ing that before the Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association meets in 1882 bank taxes will either be repealed. 
or they will be in a fair way for repeal. But, if this result 
is to be accomplished the banking community must unite 
and work together more zealously than ever before. To 
promote such a union is one of the chief objeets for which the 
BANKER’s MAGAZINE has labored, and if our bankers and 
bank officers will first of all intelligently unite for the pur- 
pose of tax relief, they will afterwards be the better able to 
coalesce and work together for other great objects to be 
achieved in the future, with beneficent resuits to the growth 
of the material resources of the country and the strength of 
the financial and banking system in ali its parts. It is our 
purpose during the coming session of Congress, and pre- 
viously, to print in this Magazine a series of papers on bank 
taxation of a practical character and adapted to various 
classes of readers, and we begin the series with the address 
of Mr. Geo. S. Coe before the Committee of Ways and 
Means in February, 1877. This address has long been out 
of print, and it has been much inquired for, partly because 
of its clear exposition of facts and its incisive logic which 
make it just as useful, forcible, instructive and new to-day 
as it was when first uttered, and partly because it contains 
the chief arguments for bank-tax reform in a simple and 
suggestive form, and thus constitutes an invaluable storehouse 
of facts and principles for the classes among us that wish to 
correspond with members of Congress on the subject ;—and 
these classes, we hope, comprehend a large majority of the 
bankers and bank officers of the United States. Mr. Coe’s 
address was reported as follows by the official reporter of the 
Committee of Ways and Means: 


MR. COE’S ADDRESS ON BANK-TAX REPEAIg 


I stand before you, gentlemen, in a double relation; representing, 
on the one hand a National bank, and on the other hand, the 
Chamber of Commerce. But I think you will say, as I proceed, 
that in respect to the question before the Committee, these inter- 
ests are identical. The subject before you is a subject,: not of 
banks particularly, but of commerce; and it is in that view that 
I wish to speak. The money value of;the question is a revenue 
of $8,000,000 which the Treasury derives from the tax on deposits, 
and a revenue of $3,000,000 which it derives from the tax on cir- 
culation. The last of these subjects I do not. propose to touch, 
because it is not so strictly, in my view, a commercial question— 
and it is in the interest of commerce that we are here. 
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This $8,000,000 is derived from a tax on deposits. What are 
deposits? They are not, as is popularly and without thought sup- 
posed, deposits of money; because the subject of this tax embraces 
600 millions from private bankers, 700 millions from National banks, 
and 800 millions from private persons. 

What I mean is this—that this is not exclusively or chiefly a 
banking question. It is a commercial question. It is a commer- 
cial question because it does not respect money; and in order to 
prove that, I will show you that the aggregate of all those 
deposits is more than all the money, of every kind and sort, in 
the United States, call it by what name you please—gold, silver, 
paper, and every other kind. Therefore money is not the main 
subject of the discussion. It is what are called deposits. Now, 
what are deposits? This question involves not only the question 
before us, but also the great question of currency. What is a 
deposit? It may consist of a draft drawn against the movement 
of any kind of property whatever, whether the product of manu- 
facturing, agricultural or any other skill. For instance, 100 bales 
of cotton are sent from New Orleans to New York, shipped 
inland. This cotton is not money. There is not a dollar of actual 
money connected with it. It has a value equivalent to so much 
money. The party in New Orleans who ships it, chooses to send 
it to Cincinnati, and draws a draft against it, upon that place, 
and deposits that draft in bank in New Orleans. That draft 
becomes a deposit. Is it money? Is it not cotton and nothing 
else? The owner in Cincinnati moves it to Pittsburgh, and he puts 
the draft which he draws upon that place against it into a bank in 
Cincinnati, and there also it is a deposit. The owner in Pittsburgh 
again moves it to New York, and there again a draft is drawn and 
is deposited in bank. That is the third time that the value of that 
100 bales of cotton becomes the subject of a deposit, and yet not a 
single dollar of money is deposited. Now, what is that which is 
taxable? Is not the tax upon those deposits the tax upon that cot- 
ton? Is it not a tax of one-half per cent. on the industrial interests 
of the country, as represented in that particular article? Clearly, it 
is. Money has nothing to do with it, whatever, except as repre- 
senting the value of the cotton. 

The whole commerce of the country is exchanged and _ inter- 
changed by deposits. One illustration is as good as a thousand. 
The cotton is a commodity of commerce, valued at so much when it 
starts. It is only valued for the sake of accounting; and yet every 
movement of it is made from time to time the subject of a separ- 
ate deposit, and upon such operations, the banks are called upon to 
pay a tax.. This, I say, is a tax upon commerce, just as clearly so 
as if you were to impose a tax of one-quarter per cent. per pound 
on the cotton itself. So you may follow that illustration out 
through every item of commerce that passes through the country, 
exchanged and interchanged, All this movement of commerce, if it 
be very rapid, is taxed more; if it move very slowly, it is taxed 
less; and the deposits are, therefore, dependent upon commercial 
activity whether more or less, as the case may be. Therefore, this 
question before us is a vital question, not to the banks but to the 
whole country, and to its entire commerce and trade. 

In the next place, how are these deposits made? They may be 
made by deposit with a private gentleman. Any one gentleman sit- 
ting here may say to the man who moves the too bales of cotton, 
“J will receive your draft, and you may check upon me for 
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the value of your cotton.” That is a deposit. It is a deposit 
with him as an individual; and what difference does it make 
whether he be called a bank, or a banker, or a private person? He 
performs simply the duty of facilitating the transmission of the cot- 
ton to market. Consequently if you tax such transactions at all, 
you should not select certain classes of depositories to tax—not 
bankers or merchants, but you should tax all who perform that 
same service. In that sense there isn’t a gentleman here who is 
not a depository, just as much as a bank or banker is. 

I say, furthermore (what follows as a matter of course), that the 
more active the commercial industry of the nation is, the more 
numerous are the -deposits. ,In other words, the more produce there 
is to be moved, the more money value is represented, and that is 
all that there is about it. 

You will see, from this statement, that the argument is unan- 
swerable. Taxes upon deposits are direct taxes upon industry, col- 
lected through banks and bankers, and their practical operation is 
to repress and hinder all kinds of trade and commerce. Any gen- 
tleman here may put questions to me to show any defect in the 
argument if there be any. If that be so, then the question is whether 
it is politic at this time to tax industry. Does not the country 
require all the aids and all facilities that it can secure, and to have 
all impediments to industry removed, if possible? 

Mr. KELLEY—Do not all taxes affect industry and production? 

Mr. Co—E—Undoubtedly they do; and it is because these charges 
upon deposits are in reality taxes upon labor, and operate as an 
excise duty upon every product of human industry moving in mar- 
ket, that they are now so oppressive. They ALL demand relief 
together. The question then is, Mr. Chairman, is it best, at this 
time, when excise duties and war taxes upon internal commerce 
have been cut off by the wisdom of Congress, to continue any 
portion of them? Is it fair to hold on to one particular part under 
the false idea that it affects only the special class of people, who 
have to pay it; or is it not better, following the policy already 

‘indicated by Congress to sweep the whole thing away as no longer 
expedient ? 

Mr. KELLEY—Is not that a mistaken assumption of yours? Did 
we not collect last year nearly one hundred and seventeen millions 
from excise? 

Mr. CoE—The answer is this: I submit, in the first place, whether 
Congress has not considered it wise to remove excise duties of every 
kind as far as possible; and, if so, that it follows logically that 
those taxes upon labor, which practically takes the form of deposits, 
and which thus represents the whole system of human industry, 
should, for the same reason, be also removed. 

Mr. BURCHARD—I understand your position to be that deposit 
accounts are the indebtedness of the banks, and that the indebted- 
ness of banks ought not to be taxed any more than the indebted- 
ness of individuals. 

Mr. CoE—That is rather limiting the conclusions deducible from 
my argument. 

Mr. BURCHARD—Am I right in the first proposition, that deposit 
accounts represent indebtedness ? 

Mr. CoE—That is true. : 

Mr. BURCHARD—And that indebtedness, in your opinion, is not a 
fair subject for taxation ? 

Mr. CoE—That is true. 
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Mr. THOMAS—The illustration which you give is that in effect 
this taxation on deposits is a taxation on the cotton itself? 

Mr. Cok---Yes, sir. And the point is that this was a war tax. All 
these taxes were war taxes. They were not regarded seriously at 
the time. They were borne in the first place because we were ali 
generally patriotic, and desired to pursue the great subject then in 
hand ; and in the second place because the great movements of the 
war gave great activity to commerce, and the enlargement of the 
currency was so continual that everybody was eager to secure some 
commodity to-day, and to sell it to-morrow, in order to secure the 
advancing price, and to repeat the operation the next day, upon the 
issue of more currency, simply for the profit which he might = 
by it. Therefore the tax was freely paid, and was considered of no 
consequence, because the profits, and the general activity and suc- 
cess of commerce, in every branch of industry, was such that the 
tax could easily be diffused. It was borne as a matter of little 
consequence, just as all other taxes were borne during that period. 

But all those peculiar conditions have passed away, and now we 
are come to a place where the circumstances are entirely reversed. 
The war is over; commerce is not active; currency does not expand 
any more. On the contrary, we are returning to a contraction of 
currency. That being the case, it is very hard for persons who buy 
something to-day, and who know that they have to sell it to-morrow 
at perhaps a cheaper rate, or take the chance of doing do so; I say 
it is very hard for them to incur this risk, and, in addition, to pay 
this tax. 

Looking at contraction as inevitable, and as necessary, people 
have, in the ordinary parlance, “discounted” the fact, and have 
resolved, for their own part, to act accordingly. How do they act? 
By buying as little as possible, and by selling as soon possible; by 
doing everything in the most economical mode possible; by keeping 
their employes to the lowest measure of compensation possible ; in 
other words, by pressing all kinds of commodities and commerce to 
the level at which they originally were, until solid ground is 
reached. That transitional point is the period at which this tax 
goads us to the very quick. It takes the life out of commercial 
banks. In ordinary cases a tax upon commerce can be diffused. As 
long as it is possible for banks or bankers, or other custodians, to 
charge a rate of interest by which they can distribute this tax 
through the community, it bears lightly on them; but when we 
come to a place where there is a redundancy of currency, where the 
amount lying on deposit is more than is needed and is not used, 
when the rate of interest goes down, there is no possibility of a dis- 
tribution of the taxation, and the burden must fall upon the deposi- 
taries who have it. The result is that these depositaries are being 
rapidly extinguished. The banks of this country cannot possibly 
afford to pay all this taxation. All healthy taxation, in order to be 
fair, must be diffused. This is no longer possible in respect to this 
tax. The fact is that during’the last two or three years (and it will 
be so until we come back to specie payment) a large volume of 
unused currency has been lying in the banks, because it has not been 
needed in trade, and it will continue to lie there, especially in the 
great cities where commerce condenses, and where the deposits are 
particularly large. And the consequence is that, if this tax be con- 
tinued, and be imposed with all other taxes, these city institutions 
cannot live. It is impossible for them to stand it. The institution 
over which I have the honor to preside pays $800 every day of its 
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existence for taxes, before it pays a single dollar for expenses, or 
does anything; and our next-door neighbor pays $1,600 every day 
for taxes. How is it possible to get this back or to distribute it? 

For the last three years the rate of interest charged by the New 
York banks has averaged less than five per cent.; and any commer- 
cial operation which it is now safe for banks to go into must be 
done at four per cent., if done at all. How then, can banks in 
New York pay three per cent. to the State, one-half of one per cent. 
to the Government, and these peculiar taxes on their functions 
besides? One of two things must happen. These institutions must 
be extinguished, or the tax removed. Which is best? Is it public 
policy that they shall be extinguished? Are we not approaching a 
period when, above all other times in the history of the country, 
Organized capital is neccessary for recuperation? We are passing 
through a period now when we must have, in organized form, all 
our possible resources, or we shall utterly fail in the movement of 
a return to specie payments. 

Mr. TUCKER—What dividends are paid by the New York banks 
among their stockholders ? 

Mr. CoE—I will come to that in a moment. These institutions, 
I say, must be extinguished (because it is impossible for them to 
proceed and occupy the position they do), or this tax must be 
removed. Now, to prove this: during the last year, from the city 
of New York alone, there has gone out from taxation, bank capital 
and surplus (which is the same thing) 13% millions. This has 
been divided, and given back to the parties who put itin. Another 
large institution stands ready, waiting for the result of this pro- 
posed removal of taxation, to say whether it shall send back five 
millions more. I allude to the Bank of Commerce, the largest 
banking institution in the United States. Then there are other 
institutions of a smaller class (amounting to some two millions 
more) ready to do the same. That is 13% millions of banking 
capital already withdrawn, and eight millions in contemplation of 
withdrawal. And the value of the remaining banking capital in 
the city of New York has depreciated 12% per cent. That,on a 
capital of seventy-seven millions, represents a loss of about nine 
millions more; which makes a total of over thirty millions of bank 
capital and value lost, because it could not stand the taxation. 
And this will go on until there is nothing left. 

Now, what is the function that the banks perform? At the 
present time when currency is not wanted, they gather it up in 
reservoirs, waiting for the time when it is wanted. That is a ser- 
vice indispensable to be performed, and which individuals cannot 
perform. The banks gather together the excessive currency, and 
they are ready to return it to the Government in exchange either 
for the funded debt or for coin, as the Government may permit. 
And it is very hard that the banks should perform this valuable 
service—being the custodians of this idle, unused, unnecessary com- 
pulsory currency—and then have to pay the Government one-half 
of one per cent. on it. 

You are well aware (and it is a most happy. fact) that the bal- 
ance of trade has turned in our favor to a very large amount. 
General Grant has put it very fairly in his late message. Who 
takes care of this gold when it comes? What is the use of it? 
Does any gentleman here keep it, waiting for that great exigency 
when the country will want it? Who performs the service of simply 
taking care of something which is, absolutely, a dead thing, and of 
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no use as money, because it is demonetized, and is no use for 
anything else? The banks. And upon every dollar of it which 
the banks thus hold for the benefit of the country, and not of 
themselves, they are required to pay one-half of one per cent. 

This is an agency of most vital importance. If it is swept away, 
you will find, to the sorrow of the country, that it must be reor- 
ganized, and all the experience and discipline of years and years 
will be lost. There are gentlemen here representing institutions 
which have a record of seventy-five years and of 100 years. Bank- 
ing is not a thing that can be grown up in a day, banks are 
institutions whose roots descend to the very origin of society. No 
society can possibly live without them. They are indispensable in 
civilized life. No country that you know of exists without such 
institutions. 

Shall these institutions that perform this service without the 
possibility of reward, be taxed for doing it? This coin is of no 
use; it lies in our banks utterly idle. The only thing we do about 
it is to reckon it up and pay one-half per cent. to the Govern- 
ment for taking care of it. Is it just? Is it high public policy? 
Is it statesmanship? Is it not striking at the very vital point 
affecting financia! recovery ? 

Mr. KELLEY—While gold is not money in the hands of individuals, 
does it not answer the purposes of money in the banks by being 
counted as part of the reserve? 

Mr. CoE—I thank you for mentioning the reserve. That suggests 
another point. You are aware that the law, as it now stands, re- 
quires all depositories of money in cities to carry a reserve of 
twenty-five per cent., in other words, to keep twenty-five per cent. 
of their deposits on hand idle. They are not relieved from taxa- 
tion upon that portion in consideration of not being allowed to use 
it; they are taxed upon it all just the same. We pay a tax not 
only upon the coin which we cannot use, but upon the reserve 
which we cannot use. It only strengthens the argument, and makes 
it more emphatic. 

Now, as to dividends, the banks in the city of New York, one- 
half them have not for the last two years earned their dividends, 
and for the last year not one-third of them. And I say, further- 
more, that there is not one-third of all those that have not drawn 
upon the reserves which they accumulated during the war. They 
have paid ‘the dividends out of those reserves to the stockholders, 
if they have paid any. Why have they done so? _ Because their 
stockholders consist largely of women and dependent persons. 
The average amount owned by each stockholder is $2,000. The 
shareholders of these banks are not a body of capitalists, bloated 
bondholders, or any other odious term. They are mostly people in 
moderate circumstances, who have savings in the bank to the aver- 
age amount of $2,000, and these people cannot live in this 
exhausted state state of things unless they get something out of 
their stock. They appeal to us in agony and distress, “Give us a 
dividend. Draw it from your reserves. The reserves were made for 
dividends.” And so we by necessity respond, “We must do it.” 
And we have done it. I repeat that our institutions did not earn 
the dividends which they have declared, but they paid them out 
of their reserves because they could not help responding to the 
agonies of the stockholders and the to necessities of the case. I tell 
you that on every hand the financial fabric is falling into decay. 
The whole thing is going to destruction. And upon your decision 
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depends the _—— whether that destruction shall go on or 
whether it shall be stayed. The structure of government under 
which we live is no more important to the people than are the 
institutions which we represent here. You are well aware of their 
age, their importance, and their stability. When all kinds of cor- 
porations are falling around us, from demoralization and wrong 
doing, how few, how very few, how small a percentage of those 
banking institutions are giving way for that reason. It is an excep- 
tion worthy being recorded. But it is impossible for them to con- 
tinue. They will fall, and like lamps without oil, they will burn 
out and expire. 

The aggregate deposits of the banks in the United States amount 
to two thousand and twenty-two million dollars. The money of 
the United States—paper, gold, and every other sort called money 
—is about eight hundred million dollars; so that the deposits would 
represent nearly three times more than all the money in the coun- 
try. This shows clearly that these deposits are not money, which 
is the subject matter of discussion, but that they represent indus- 
try. They represent factories, looms, cotton, corn, even whiskey and 
tobacco. 

Allow me simply to recapitulate. The tax on deposits is a tax 
on commerce, on its changes and interchanges. Every gentleman 
who knows anything about commerce, knows that if he sends pro- 
duce to Boston he draws upon it and deposits the draft in bank; 
that the owner in Boston, when he forwards it somewhere else, 
does the same thing, and that it_is the mass of these interchanges 
that go to make up bank deposits, and on which the banks have 
to pay this tax. 

The money value of this question is about eight millions of dol- 
lars. Is it better policy for the government of the United States 
to dispense with that eight millions, which bears so oppressively 
upon every industry of the nation, or to continue it merely to 
redeem a bonded debt that is not due? What are you going to do 
with the money thus acquired? You have a surplus, and have had 
it for several years. These eight millions so extracted from the 
industries of the people, are going to pay a debt in advance of its 
maturity. Every person in the United States would gladly borrow 
his portion of it, and not allow it to be thus paid. It is against 
public policy to hurry this payment now, when we are straining for 
our very life. It will all be fully and easily met as soon as we get 
back to a sound specie currency—the currency of commerce and of 
the world. We shall then rise again, like a giant from slumber. 
But now we are passing through a strait, which must be passed. 
Is there any statesmanship or common sense in prematurely doing 
that thing? I leave the question there. 


In a future article we propose to give further extracts 
from the proceedings of this latest public conference of the 
banks with the Committee of Ways and Means, and to show 
how important and fruitful have been the results of the union 
between the banks and the Chambers of Commerce which 
was at that time begun, and has since been kept up with 
a view to obtain a remission of the oppressive taxes on the 
banking business. It is proposed to have a similar confer- 
ence in December next. At the Convention this month the 
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Executive Council will report on this subject, but it has not 
transpired whether or not they are in favor of such a public 
conference. 

Among the arguments against taking off the bank taxes 
one is based upon the mistaken opinion that the Treasury 
needs the revenue derived from these taxes. If this view 
were correct, the banks would no doubt acquiesce in the 
suggestion for delay. They did so throughout the war, and 
it is conspicuously manifest in every page of our financial 
history that the banks and moneyed institutions of the United 
States have always been foremost in every judicious and 
needful effort to sustain the Government, and give energy, 
stability and strength to our public and private credit. The 
surplus of the Treasury receipts is now so large that bank 
taxes can be at once extinguished without the slightest injury 
or iiconvenicnce to the Government. This is evident from 
the following table, which shows the amount of surplus for 
each year as stated by Secretary Sherman to the Finance 
Committee of the Senate during the last session of Congress: 


1866-1880. 
Surplus. 


SURPLUS GOVERNMENT REVENUE, 


Year ending Pune 30. Net receipts. Net payments. 

















ae ia $ 558,032,620 06 $ 520,809,416 99 $ 37,223,203 07 
1867......... 490,634,010 27 357,542,675 16 133,091,335 11 
1868......... 405,038,083 32 3775340,284 86 28,297,798 46 
es 370,943,747 21 322,865,277 80 48,078,469 41 
ie cvscence 411,255,477 63 309,653,560 75 101,601,916 88 
iat ddie 383,323,944 89 292,177,188 25 91,146,756 64 
1872......+4- 374,106,867 56 277,517,902 67 96,588,904 89 
ES 333)738,204 67 299,345,245 33 43,392,959 34 
1874...2-000. 280,478,755 47. - 287,133,873 17 2,344,882 30 
EN 288,c00,051 10 , 274,023,392 84 13,376,658 26 
ee 287,482,039 16 . 258,459,797 33 29,022,241 83 
1877.....4.: 269,000, 586 62 238,660,008 93 3°, 349,577 69 
RES 257,703,878 70 236,964,326 80 20,799,551 90 
187Q..02-40+ 273,827,184 46 266,947,883 53 6,879,300 93 
BBO. . 22.2006 333,526,610 98 267,642,957 78 65,883,653 20 

Total.... $5,326,752,062 10 . $4,578,683,852 «9 $ 748,068,209 91 


Another argument is, that the bank taxes should not be 
reduced because the banks enjoy the privilege of issuing 
notes, and that they ought to pay by taxation for the special 
privileges conceded to them by the Government. To this 
the answer is, that the banks are perfectly willing to pay 
all reasonable taxation, but that the mischievons effects of 
the present system of taxation cause its incidence to fall on 
the borrowers to the great injury of commerce and trade. 
Besides, it is a great mistake to suppose that the banks 
which are called upon to pay taxes, are recouped by the 
privilege of issuing notes. In the following table the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows that there were in 1880 in the 
United States 6,532 banks, of which the note-issuing aggre- 
gate numbered only 2,076, while the other 4,466 banks issue 
no circulation : 
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STATISTICS OF NATIONAL, STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, 1876-1880. 
































| ‘ Savings banks 
National Banks, | State banks, pri- Savings banks pa oct ca pi | Total 
| vate bankers, etc. | with capital. | tal | 
6 | | oe 
| 4 > 4 e . 
 ,i/¢l/2).lalaLiala fe | |¥) 8 
Loma ont bec) } s | ~ | & = 6 . i *~ . ' = ~ 
“Jee "(Sle s |e Fl E R/S! 8 
| O Q / 8S | Q S CQ Ss Ss S 
| Mil- | Mil. | "Mil-| Mil-| | Mil~\ Mit- | Mil. Mill. Mit- 
lions. jtone. | \cions. ions. | lions. \lions. | lions. |toms | lions. 
1876} 2,091 | 500.4 | 713.5 | 3,803 | 214.0 | 480.0 oe 5-0 | 37-2 | 691 | 844.6 [6,611 /719.4! 2,075-3 
1877| 2,078 | 481.0 | 768. 2 | | 35799 | 218.6 | 470.5 |26) 4.9 | 38.2 676 | 843.2 \6, 579 704.5) 2,120.1 





1878] 2,056 | 470. ‘| | 677. 2 | | 3,709 | 202 2 | 413.3 23 3-2 | 26.2 | 668 | 803.3 |6,456|675.8) 1,920.0 
1879] 2,048 | 455-3 | 713-4 | 3,639 | 197-0 | 397-0 |29| 4.2 | 36.1 | 644 | 747.1 |6,360/656.5) 1,893.5 
1880) 2,076 | 455.9 | goo.8 | 3,798 | | 190.1 | 501.5 | 129) 4-0 | 34.6 | 629 783.0 ies bee O} 2,219¢9 
| | 

















But, moreover, it is proved by ainsi. statistics 
that the vaunted privilege of note issue is no longer as 
profitable as it is often supposed to be. The Comptroller of 
the Currency has compiled a table showing how many of 
the 2,076 note-issuing banks do not avail themselves of their 
full privilege, but emit a smaller sum than they are entitled 
to keep outstanding. It appears from these official records 
that no less than seventy millions of unissued notes are kept 
from circulation, for the simple reason that their issue does. 
not offer sufficient profits. Subjoined is the table referred 
to: 


AGGREGATE OF NOTES AUTHORIZED BUT NOT ISSUED. 




















| 
| 
Banks having capital | | Banks having capital Total. 
Geographical not exceeding $500,000. | exceeding $500 ooo. 
Divisions. | ; 
Issued | Uncalled Issued, Uncalled Issued. Uncalled 
‘ Jor. Sor. Sor. 
$ $ > | 
New England States. 79,322,430 | 7,046,763 | 43,014,500 | 11,485,238 122,336,930 | 18,532,001 
Middle States....... | 82,940,955 | 9,291,590 | 29,681,740 | 21,094,833 112,622,695 | 30,386,423 
Southern States..... 23,162,985 2,620,845 I ,370,000 510,000 24,532,985 | 3,130,845 
Western States.,.... §2,284,710 | 11,620,690 | 5,707,380 | 4,552,620 | 57,992,090 | 16,173,310 
Pacific States and! 
Territories, ..... | 3,244,700 935,800 640,000 560,000 | 3,884,700 | 13,495,800 
United States..| 240,955,780 | 31,515,688 | 80,413,620 | 38,202,691 321,369,400 | 69,718,379 
































Another fact has also been overlooked by the opponents of 
bank-tax repeal. For several years past the capital invested 
in those banks which enjoy the right to issue notes, has 
returned to its owners a very small percentage of dividend. 
It is true that a few banks, from special circumstances, have 
made large profits. But these exceptional facts prove noth- 
ing, and they occur in all departments of business. The 
authentic reports of the banks show that the total dividends 
earned by the note-issuing banks throughout the United 
States compare as follows: 
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PERCENTAGE OF DIVIDENDS EARNED BY NATIONAL BANKS, 











| 





























| Ratios. yi 
‘Period of | | wees len inal 
-“. | No. of , Total |Totalmet | SZ [RVR gl BR: 
— — ‘banks. C@Pttal. Surplus. | gividends. earnings. ES [SS_y 8) SSE 
ending: RS WHss, 2S? 
RE [sss] S Sy 
x Se eaeee _ Se 
| | 
Mar. 1, 1878 2,074 475,609,751 | 122,373,561 | 18,982,390 | 16,946,696 | 3.99 | 3.17 | 2.83 
Sept. 1, 1878 | 2,047 , 470,231,896 | 118,687,134 | 17,959,223 | 13,658,893 | 3.81 3-04 2.31 
Mar. 1, 1879 2,043 464,413,996 | 116,744,335 | 17,5411054 14,678,660 | 3.78 3.02 2.53 
Sept. 1, 1879 2,045 455,132,056 115,149,351 | 17,401,867 | 16,873,200 | 3.82 3-05 2.96 
Mar. 1, 1880 2,046 454,080,090 | 117,226,501 | 18,121,273 21,152,784 | 3-99 3-17 3-79 
Sept. 1, 1880 | 2,072 454,215,002 120,145,649 18,290,200 24,033,250 4.03 3.18 4.18 
| 
A still more suggestive fact is that referred to by Mr. Coe 
in regard to the banks which pay no dividend. Every year 


more and more of the shares of National banks and of other 
corporations, are becoming the property of widows and 
orphans, and these movements exhibit in a new and import- 
ant light the inability of many of .those banks which issue 
currency to make dividends. It is gratifying to observe that 
this evil is apparently not increasing, as will be seen from 
the following table: 


NATIONAL BANKING CAPITAL EARNING NO DIVIDENDS. 





Six months ending— 
Average for the 

































































year. 
Geographical divisions. March 1, 1880. September 1, 1880. 
ed 4 Capital, +e hd Capital. = ” Capital. 
New England States.......... 30 $6,965,000 | 15 $ 3,025,0co 23 # 4,995,000 
PE .w0scecneceesurs 68 9,959,000 | 73 9,138,000 70 99548, 500 
Southern States... ......ccccecce 29 4,129,000 | 27 3-945,900 28 4,0375450 
Western States and Territories 99 9; 354,200 | 118 | 10,225,250 | 109 9,789,725 
GND vccec ceeesees 226 30,407,200 | 233 | 26,334,150 | 230 28,370,675 
BOORES TOF BBO. « cove ccccoces 309 539843,700 | 299 | 44,576,300 | 304 49,210,000 
RE Go vececsccéous 328 48,797:900 | 357 58,736,950 | 343 53,767,425 
PE BOE SENS. ccccccc-cosesl O68 492,452,000 | 288 41,166,200 | 266 40,809, 100 
Totals for 1876.......+...00. 235 34 290,320 | 273 44,057,725 | 254 39,174,022 
Average for five years....... 269 41,558,224 | 290 | 42,974,265 | 279 42,266,244 














Two causes have been prominent in producing the inability 
of our banks to earn dividends on the capital invested in 
them. One is connected with the interior efficiency of the 
institutions and their management, or with the conditions of 
the locality and business field which they occupy. With 
such circumstances we have nothing to do. A more import- 
ant obstacle to bank prosperity in the United States is the 
oppressive, crushing nature of the Federal and State taxa- 
tion. To show the percentage of the earnings of our banks, 
which is thus consumed, we give from the report of Comp- 
troller Knox the following statistics : 
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PERCENTAGE OF NATIONAL BANK CAPITAL CONSUMED BY TAXES. 











1878. 
Amount of taxes. Ratios to capital. 
Capital. | ——_— tates 
| United State. | Total. |U nited ‘| State. | Tot. 
| States. | State 








Per ct. Per ct. P.ct. 


New England States.| $ 166,737,594 | $1,900,735 | $2,593,043 $4,493,778 | 1.1 


























, 
Middle States........| 176,768,399 3,054,576 | 3,217,485 | 6,272,061 | 2.7 | 1.8 | 3.5 
Southern States...... 315523,348 | 409,839 406,076 815,915 | 1-3 | 1.3 | 26 
Western States and 
Territories ........ 95,974,897 | 1,362,082 1,839,929 | 3,202,011 | 1.4 | 2.0 | 3.4 
United States....| 471,064,238 | 6,727,232 8,056,533 | 14,783,765 | 1-4 | 1.7 | 3eE 
| 
1879. 
New England ween | $ 165,032,512 | $1,942,209 | $2,532,004 $4,474)213 | 1.2 | 1.5 | 2.7 
Middle States.. es! 170,431,205 3,190,113 2,936,269 | 6,126,382 1.9 | 1.7 | 3.6 
Southern States...... | 30,555,018 425,997 383,927 | 809,924 1.4 | 3.3 | 2.7 
Western States and | | | 
Territories ........ | 90,949,769 1,457,912 1,751,032 | 3,208,844 | 1.6 | 2.0 | 3.6 
United seueetend 456,968,504 7,016,131 | 7,603,232 | 14,619,363 | sg | 8.9 | 3.8 








Some of these statistics refer to the National banks alone. 
The same principles, however, apply with still greater force 
to the State banks and private bankers, as we shall show 
hereafter. We conclude with a table furnished by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Camp, the Manager of the New York Clearing 
House, showing the effects of bank taxation in diminishing 
in the city of New York the aggregate capital on which the 
banks do business. The importance of an ample capital as 
a foundation for the credit and solvency of any system of 
banks is generally recognized. Several circumstances have 
combined to induce the New York banks to diminish their 
aggregate capital during the last fifteen years. But for the 
mischievous effects of bank taxation, however, and the irrita- 
tion and other evils thus produced, it is doubtful whether 
the total capital of our New York banks would not have 
increased instead of diminishing, inasmuch as the rapid 
expansion of the volume of transactions suggests the necessity 
of a broader basis of capital to support the augmenting pres- 
sure of the daily business. 

Mr. Coe’s warnings to the Committee, on page 119, have 
been fully verified. The capital of the New York city banks 
has been still more depleted, and it is not possible to foresee 
how much further the evil will go unless the proper remedy 
be applied. It has long been accepted as one chief cause of 
our freedom from banking panics, formerly so disastrous in 
this country, that our banking system was fortified with large 
reserves and ample capital and surplus. In England similar 
safeguards have not been so watchfully applied, and the 
narrow basis of the paid- up capital in comparison with the 
deposits and transactions is one of the causes which has 
tended with the scanty cash reserves to produce the spasms 
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It is one of the numerous indications of the success of 
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of the British money market incident to the financial panics 
of 1825, 1837, 1847, 1857, 1866 and 
lately brought disaster on the City of Glasgow bank as 
well as the West of England, the Chesterfield and North 
Derbyshire, and other defunct institutions. 
own banking system, every page of its history demonstrates 
the fact that without a large capital and ample reserves it is 
vain to hope for that stability, strength and elasticity which 
are essential in a country whose commerce is as active and 
its productive powers as expansive as those of the United 
Mr. Camp’s table is as follows: 
OF NEW YORK CITY BANKS. 


1873, and have more 


To return to our 





















Year. Date. Capital. Surplus. Total, Deposits. 
1858.. June19.. $67,041,200 $ 7,531,000 $ 74,572,800 $ 103,082,600 
1859...  ‘* 25.. 8,645,000 7,555,500 76,200, 500 96,458,400 
1860. . i « 69,758,800 8,055,200 77,314,000 106,382,800 
1R61.. — = .650,600 8,328,800 77;979,400 102,165, 100 
1862.. ‘* 28.. 69,125,700 8,647,600 7737739300 154,043,900 
1863.. = pe... 69,401,800 11,714,200 81,116,000 207,839,800 
1864.. ‘© 25.. 69,683,500 15,704,000 85,387,500 231,468, 700 
1865..  ‘ 24.. 83,357,300 21,440,000 104,797,300 285,757,700 
1866.. July 2.. 84,322,200 23,144,800 107,407,000 303,540,200 
1867.. ae oe 84,772,200 27,407,000 112,239,200 207,077,200 
1868. . - ie 84,260, 100 29,224,100 113,484,800 238, 198,000 
1869.. June 26.. 84,923,300 32,504,500 117,427,800 208,241,400 
1870.. - 2... 85,162,000 32,837,100 117,999, 100 246,899, 500 
1871.. ee is 88,678,800 34,854,900 123,533, 700 271,001,700 
1872.. - -—.. 87,315,700 36,361,300 123,677,000 261,625,500 
1873.. ~ ie. 88,051,800 38,867,100 126,918,900 250,030,000 
1874.. — 85,285,200 40,787,000 126,072,200 265,841,200 
1875.. - wm. 84,085,200 39,872,600 123,957,800 274,126,000 
1876.. = 2. 81,822,200 31,870,600 113,692,800 245,551,300 . 
1876.. Oct. 2.. 81,731,200 31,943,500 113,674,700 255,027,600 
1877.. June 30.. 77,185,200 30,985, 500 108,171,700 163,060, 400 
677.. Oct. 1.. 71,085,200 29,433,400 100, 518,600 147,474,000 
1878.. June 29.. 68,072,800 28,093,600 96, 166,400 244,922,200 
ks ~" Bde» 62,575,200 28,850, 300 91,425,500 476,609, 200 
1880... an! = 62,144,800 33,038, 200 95,183,000 302, 384,600 
—.. = @. 62,537,700 35,961, 100 98,498,800 3753495. 500 















the Bankers’ Convention of 1881, that in distant parts 
of the country an inquiry has arisen as to how many dele- 
gates any banking institution is entitled to send. This 
question was discussed at one of the meetings of the Buffalo 
Committee of Arrangements a few weeks ago at Niagara 
Falls. The Executive Council have not had the matter 
under special consideration this year, but in previous Con- 
ventions the rule has always been that each bank, if it 
desired, might send more representatives than one. More- 
over, all bankers and banks in the United States, whether 
previously members of the Association or not, are recog- 
nized as having a representation in the Conventions, by 
the officers of the Association, if their own designated and 
invited delegates do not happen to be present. This 
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arrangement refers to the discussions, and to the reading 
of the papers. In voting on any questions whatsoever, a 
different rule obtains. Each bank has one vote only, and 
all delegates voting must be subscribing members of the 
Association. We have consulted some of the officers and 
members of the Executive Council, and the opinion is that 
until some new arrangements are made, of which there is 
no immediate prospect, all officers, shareholders, or direc- 
tors, who go to Niagara accredited from any of the banks 
in the United States, can attend the Convention. They 
may participate in its discussions, and register their names 
so as to avail themselves of the special rates and other 
facilities extended by the railroads and the proprietors of 
the various places of interest. We do not think that any 
such representatives of banks and banking houses, will fail 
to meet a hearty welcome, even though they may not have 
received a formal invitation to attend the Convention. The 
safest course, however, is to write beforehand to the office 
of the Association at New York, as all invitations are 
issued from that point. 

A more important matter in a practical point of view 
pertains to the duties devolving on those who attend the 
Convention. Each representative or delegate of a bank 
should, during his stay at Niagara, if not previously, write 
to his Congressman or Senator urging them to give their 
best attention to the bill tor the repeal of bank taxation, 
which will be introduced into Congress as early next session 
as possible. It will be necessary to put forth our best 
efforts during the brief interval prior to the meeting of 
Congress next December, if we are to get rid of the ruin- 
ous taxation on the banking business. To aid this work 
of informing members of Congress on the whole subject 
of bank-tax repeal, a number of documents have been pre- 
pared which we shall be pleased to send to any bank del- 
egate who may desire to avail himself of them. 

Of course, the main objects of many of our most influ- 
ential bankers and bank officers will be to learn what they 
can, to meet old friends, to form the acquaintance of new 
friends, and especially to see and converse with many 
correspondents whom they have never yet personally met. 
By others the opportunity will be sought of learning the 
financial and industrial wants of distant sections of the 
country, by the testimony of bankers who are _ intimately 
acquainted therewith. To a still a greater number the mone- 
tary future and the commercial and general progress of the 
country will be the topics of minute investigation, while all 
may be expected to share in the social enjoyments which 
promise to be better organized than in some previous years. If 
the Convention, from some of the causes above enumerated, 
should lose somewhat of its exclusive character, the loss 
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will be a real gain, and it will tend to augment the solid 
advantages which are the chief objects of these yearly 
meetings. 


ee 
—@— 





SPECIE RESUMPTION IN ITALY. 


It is a fundamental principle, established by science, finan- 
cial history and practical experience, that when any country 
having a depreciated paper currency adopts the policy of 
specie resumption, two conditions are necessary to consum- 
mate the reform and to secure its success. The first of 
these conditions is the accumulation of coin, and the second 
the contraction of the currency. In Italy the new law for 
specie resumption, as published by the London Economist, 
makes ample provision in both these respects. It authorizes a 
loan for the accumulation of gold, and it provides that part 
of the outstanding Treasury notes shall be withdrawn and can- 
celled. The law fixes the amount of the loan at $ 128,800,000 
of which $80,000,000 are to be in gold. The rate of inter- 
est permitted is not to exceed five per cent., and the pro- 
ceeds of the loan are to be exclusively used for the absorp- 
tion and cancelling of the Treasury notes. By the recent 
advices we learn this loan has been successfully negotiated, 
and in a short time the difficult process of currency con- 
traction will no doubt begin. Some of the London news- 
papers express the opinion that the whole pressure of cur- 
rency withdrawal is to be applied at a very early day. 

We venture to doubt whether this expectation can be real- 
ized. The commerce and industry of Italy are so prosper- 
ous, and the reputation of its statesmen for economic skill and 
practical knowledge is so high, that it may be expected with 
confidence that the present and prospective movements for 
specie resumption will be consummated without the errors of 
policy which caused so much evil in this country after the 
war. Contraction of the currency, it has been said, ‘is one 
of the most delicate and difficult achievements of financial 
statesmanship.” To apply contraction wisely, its extent should 
be in proportion to the redundance it aims to correct, and 
its movements should never be more severe than the mini- 
mum required to accomplish the desired results. 

The efforts of Italy for monetary reform, unlike those 
adopted by the United States during the paper-money era, 
have to deal with a currency whose depreciation is compara- 
tively small. The premium on gcld since 1866 has seldom 
risen above ten per cent., and at present it is below 
one per cent. In the United States the average - 
mium in Wall street ranged in 1874 from 109 to 114%; 
1875, from 11134 to 11756; in 1876, from 107 to 114%; 
1877, from 102% to 107%; in 1878, from _Ioo to Tonk, 
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Such were the movements of the gold premium during the 
five years preceding specie resumption in this country, and 
for the previous five years the premium was still more con- 
siderable, especially in 1869, when the panic of Black Friday 
raised the price of gold to 162%. 

The paper currency of Italy consists of $ 188,000,000 of 
Treasury notes, and $145,000,000 of bank notes. As the 
population of the country is reported at 26,801,154 in the 
census of 1871, and probably approaches now to 30,000,000, 
the proportion of the monetary circulation per capita, seems 
to have scarcely reached any very notable limits of excess, 
and the contraction of the currency may be expected, there- 
fore, to play a less formidable part in the preparations for 
resumption. The smaller notes are to be first cancelled. 
All denominations below one dollar are to be withdrawn 
from circulation as fast as they are paid into the public 
treasury. Next. it is provided by the resumption law that 
notes of the higher denominations to the aggregate of 
$ 120,000,000 can be withdrawn as is convenient. How the 
contraction will be effected and under what regulations has 
not as yet been announced. The paper-money issues of 
Italy began in 1866, and the aggregates for each year com- 
pare as follows: 

PAPER CIRCULATION OF ITALY, 1866-1880. 


Total Governent Total Bank Aggregate 

notes. notes. Circudation. 

5BEG... 60000 $ 50,000,000 .-+ $49,185,000 «e+» $99,185,000 
Seecaccess 50,000,000 oeus 97,400,000 omen 147,400,000 
ee 55,000,000 ees+ 112,620,000 on 168,220,000 
BEE oscccee 55,000,000 sss+ 119,130,000 sss» 169,730,000 
cece cee: 89,000,000 etee 99,490,000 emus 188, 490,0C0 
Slvssacees 125,805,000 eeee 115,510,000 eons 241,315,000 
eee + 148,000,000 wees 124,675,000 sone 272,675,000 
I 158,000,000 weee 132,865,000 +eee 290,865,000 
| 176,000,000 wees 126,645,000 aie 302,645,000 
Gncecese 188,000,000 wees 124,250,000 soon 312,250,000 
Ss odeeses 188,000,000 -+e+ 129,205,000 viene 317,205,00c 
— 188,000,000 «see 125,710,000 sons 313, 7 £0,000 
ace sees 188,000,000 .s++ 134,455,000 ana 322,455,000 
Piaweses » 188,000,000 «+++ 146,490,000 «+++ 334,490,000 
i swcéans 188,000,000 - 144,990,000 eevee 332,990,000 


The coin balance in the Treasury amounts to nearly 
$ 15,000,000 of gold and silver, and if the contraction of the 
currency is so managed as not to depress confidence, check 
business or diminish the revenue, the needful reserve of coin 
on which success so much depends, will gradually be increased. 
To meet the popular want for small change in place of the 
cancelled paper currency, silver will need to be coined. 
The amount of the small notes outstanding is reported at 
$ 63,000,000. What standard of weight is to be adopted for 
the new coinage has not transpired, nor is it known whether 
the new silver coin is to be made an unlimited legal tender. 
The uncertainty as to these and other questions has reas- 
sured, to some extent, the London market and removed the 
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apprehensions which prevailed for some time of an export 
demand for gold for Italy which might cause perturbation 
in the money markets of England and Continental Europe. 





THE TRADE BETWEEN THE WEST AND EUROPE. 


As a number of papers and addresses are to be presented 
to the Convention on this subject, it may be useful to make 
a brief cursory survey of some of the water routes along 
which the direct trade between our Western cities and Eu- 
rope has been developed. The railroad routes are better 
known and are fully discussed elsewhere. The first and oldest 
of our lines of interior navigation to the seaboard is, of course, 
the Mississippi river, whose improvement has tasked our best 
engineering skill for many years, and, notwithstanding a 
large expenditure, it is still far from completion. The Wel- 
land canal has done much for the agriculture and commerce 
of the Northwest and its usefulness is augmenting. Travers- 
ing the Niagara peninsula it opens an easy transit for vessels 
from Lake Erie down through twenty-four locks to Lake 
Ontario. The original Welland and St. Lawrence canals were 
first constructed by Canada at a cost of about § 20,000,000. 
When the projected improvements are finished at a cost of 
about twenty millions more, the canal will be one hundred 
feet wide and fifteen deep throughout its whole length of 
twenty-six miles. Its locks will be 270 feet long by forty- 
five feet wide, and they will allow vessels of fifteen hundred to 
two thousand tons, drawing twelve feet of water, to pass from 
lake to lake and proceed on their voyage towards the ocean. 
As they emerge from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence 
river, these ships are nearly two hundred and fifty feet above 
the level of Montreal, and the rapids that intervene necessi- 
tate a system of canals and locks which are to be improved 
at a cost of $10,000,000 during the next two years. When 
these works are finished, grain vessels, loaded at Chicago, 
will be able to proceed to European ports without breaking 
bulk. The value of such improvements, however, to the 
commerce of the West is impaired by their being unavailable 
because of the closing of navigation by frost for several months 
in the year. A similar inconvenience diminishes the useful- 
ness of the Erie Canal, which is closed by the frost for a 
shorter period than the Welland Canal. From Buffalo to 
New York is 502 miles, of which 352 miles are by the Erie 
Canal to the Hudson river at Albany. The descent from 
Lake Erie to tidewater is 568% feet. The canal is seventy 
feet wide at the surface and fifty-six at the bottom. It is 
seven feet deep, and its seventy-two locks are 110 feet long 
by eighteen feet wide. The Erie Canal boats, whose 
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ample proportions are familiar to the steamboat passengers 
on the Hudson, have a capacity of 210 tons, and if towed 
by horses make the trip from Buffalo to New York in thirteen 
days. The Baxter steamboats offer some advantages, and 
future inventions may give further aid to the development 
of the advantages conferred on our interior commerce by 
the Erie canal. By some persons it is proposed to enlarge 
the canal and to give it two feet more of water, increasing 
the dimensions of the locks and adopting other expedients for 
the promotion of speed and economy of transit. These and 
other suggestions have been anxiously canvassed for many 
years. It is not established, however, to the satisfaction of 
our best authorities, that the same vessels can be made avail- 
able for ocean navigation and for lake and river use. More- 
over, the competition with large ocean steamers of vast capa- 
city, with modern inventions for loading and unloading the 
grain, has suggested doubts whether it will pay to send 
cargoes from Chicago to Havre, Liverpool or London in 
vessels small enough to pass through the Erie canal, even 
if, at great cost, the canal could be made as large as the 
Welland. Such an enlargement is, of course, not to be 
thought of, and in presence of these doubts public opinion 
seems inclined to dismiss, for the present, the projects for 
expending large sums of money upon any material change 
in the capacity of the Erie canal, and to rest satisfied with 
the immense advantages which it has created and is still 
creating for the commerce between the West and the sea- 
board, especially as its defects have have been partly removed 
during the last few years, and what remain are supple- 
mented by the vast capacity and low rates of the railroads. 
Opinions differ on these points, however, and we hope that 
a place will be found, in some of the addresses at the Con- 
vention, for an elaborate and comprehensive survey of the 
routes of water and railroad communication, by whose aid 
the direct trade between the West and Europe has been to so 
great an extent stimulated and fostered. 





NEW YORK CITY MANUFACTURES. 


The census returns collected under the supervision of Charles E, 
Hill, chief special agent in the city of New York of the census 
office, show that the total number of establishments of miscellane- 
ous industries in the city is 11,068. The capital invested is 
$ 157,581,749, and the total amount of wages paid during the past 
ear was $89,518,934. The value of the material used was 
é 267,043,236, and the product was valued at $435,422,102. These 
siatistics do not include the manufacture of cotton, wool, silk, silk 
oods and mixed textile fabrics, iron and steel, gas, glass, coke, the 
sheries, oyster canning and packing, breweries and distilleries, ship 
building, railroad car repair shops, salt, petroleum, mining and refin- 
ing, and the mining industries of the county, these branches having 
been assigned to special experts without regard to locality. 
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CURRENT EVENTS AND COMMENTS. 


ADVANCE JIN THE SHARES OF A BROKEN BANK. 


To the eighty-five per cent. already divided among the creditors, 
the liquidators of the City of Glasgow Bank have declared another 
dividend of five per cent., which will make the total dividends 
paid ninety per cent. The bank failed in October, 1878, less than 
three years ago, with liabilities of $64,000,000 and assets of 
$ 38,000,000. Under the common law there is no limit to extent of 
the liability of the shareholders, and the Glasgow bank had failed to 
organize under the limited liability law. Hence, each shareholder 
was jointly and severally liable for the deficit of the defunct bank 
to the full extent of his property. The first assessment made upon 
the unfortunate stockholders was for five times their stock, which 
amounted to $4,200,000. This assessment should have yielded 
$21,000,000, but it only brought in $10,500,000. A second assess- 
ment of $2,250 for every $100 of stock was levied on the share- 
holders still solvent, and yielded $11,500,000. Of 1,819 shareholders 
only 269 remain; the others have been ruined. Nearly 600 gave up 
their estates and property, and others became bankrupt, while a few 
were allowed to retain their property on their friends paying its 
full value. To the trustees of the relief fund, which exceeded in 
amount $1,950,000, no fewer than 883 applications were made for 
aid. It is one of the most singular and characteristic instances of 
the blind severity of British public opinion that, notwithstanding 
the widespread calamities which were caused, no suggestion was 
made by the press or elsewhere that the creditors should make 
some concession or temporary reduction in their claims. How 
safely and equitably this might have been done is proved by the 
fact that the few shareholders who still survive their losses, are 
likely to realize considerable profits, and the shares have risen to a 
high premium. A share was recently advertised for sale in a Lon- 
don paper as a decidedly valuable and attractive investment at 
£ 3,000. “It is now publicly known,” said the advertiser, “that 
the liquidators hold assets of great and admitted magnitude and 
value, but requiring time for their realization. To any one who 
can afford to await the realization of these assets, it is reasonably 
anticipated that a satisfactory result will ultimately ensue, and, hav- 
ing regard to the small number of remaining shareholders, this is 
an investment well worthy of attention.” 


THE PURCHASE OF SILVER BY THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


The recent Monetary Conference, it has been said, has done much 
indirectly, though directly it may seem to have accomplished but 
little. One of its indirect results is discussed by the London £con- 
omist, of July gth, in connection with a proposed change in the 
policy of the Bank of England as to the purchase of silver, which 
was practically given up after 1860. Our contemporary says: “ The 
question as to the amount of silver which may be purchased may 
be safely left to the discretion of the Bank of England. The Bank, 
it is certain, will not buy unless it can do so with security. The 
amount held cannot under any circumstances be large; but the 
influence of the transaction is by no means to be measured by the 
amount. It is a proof that, in the opinion of the Bank, the trans- 
action is a safe one, and it will not be a safe transaction unless 
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great freedom of coinage of silver as legal tender is exercised by 
other countries. It is not our place in this country to decide what 
the coinage arrangements of other countries should be; but if in 
1881, as in 1860, it is in our power to render them what they consider 
a service, it would be far from politic for us to decline to do so. 
The fact that the Bank may hold some silver would, as we have 
observed, in no way affect the monetary system of this country. 
It would be simply a transaction made by the Bank of England as 
a bank, which it is fully within its power to make. The notes of 
the Bank of England not being legal tender at the Bank, the re- 
serve of that institution must be held in gold now as much as 
before. The notes in the banking department are the representa- 
tives of so much gold on demand, and so they must remain. We 
should be very wrong if, because those notes are not in circulation, 
we thought them unimportant or really idle money. They form the 
pivot, the center, on which the whole monetary system of the 
country turns, and the security of that center must be maintained 
unimpaired.” Before we can estimate how far the Monetary Con- 
ference of 1881 was a failure and how far it was a success, we 
should take into the account the indirect effects it has potentially 
produced, many of the most salutary of which are only just begin- 
ning to appear. 


EXPORTS OF LUMBER FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 





1881. Feet. 
I ee Ee eT ee 6,213,559 
PE ne bhnssennécncsescseeee nee Sb ned pesdseneweiesdaeate 4,789,152 
PE indht+ at cnddsicnseceendnesdaseueonerierencasionodiosane 5,243,954 
ih ibignan cede ee SWNkS bAORetee edad st eeeeteeeeweninntind 9,931,677 
Sith ctd nade cuewewekwennaenti Chade «se téddemeesetedsens 7,341,844 
AAG eRe hbk ti eC ENeKes db Odes edeeeeReenedn eee 8,457,046 

ee I BO SR OR. a i oo hice s'6 cc Kein sameness 41,977,832 
Total January 1st to July rst, 1880....... jiadesmeeendanewanl e+ 34,935) 
Total January tst to July rst, 1879......ccccccoccecccccce eeee 33,842,867 
Total January 1st to July 1st, 1878.......... Od deeeeeoens kaon 26, 178,286 
BOtal January rst to JOE 260, 1B77. .cccccccccccctccs cece eseee 27,839,860 


. . . The above figures do not include the exports of hard 
woods. In 1877, when lumber at the West was low and in small 
demand there, 8,283,639 feet of deals were shipped thence to Great 
Britain vza New York. 

LAKE SUPERIOR COPPER AND IRON. 


The product of refined copper from the mines of Lake Superior, 
with the average value, is given as follows: 








Year. ; Tons. Pounds. Values. 
1854 and previous............e006 6,992 ... 1,987 «- $ 3,146,400 
eT ree wis 60eescewous Game «cs 2B. «« 2,654,960 
hs snndcswsededecsanceesacnses S0,985 s« 849... 5,096, 752 
a pc hieeneaeneatieseewe 24,869 .. | — 9,947,073 

inddcd shccdedensséewees 301,053 .. 1,662 .. $142,616,1 37 


A statement of the aggregate product of the iron mines and fur- 
naces, together with the value of the same, for the years noted is 





as follows: 
Years. Ore. Pig iron. Ore and pig. Value. 
1856 and previous... 86,319 . ‘ 86,3°9 . $ 258,957 
rr rrr 314,401 . 5,660. 120,061 . 736,496 
ee 859,507 . 49,298 . 908,805 . 6,300, 170 
Pe ccdévccdesceeccas 1,987,598 . 48,523 . 2,036,121 . 19,457,427 














Lawesenewes 15,321,128 . 790.298. 16,111,426 . $118,093,662 











14, 1879. 
RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts ........sseeee0s 
lari aii 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation 
U. S. bonds to secure deposits... 
a ee Es ccnccccacess 
Other stocks, bonds & mortgages 


Due from other National banks.. 
Due from State banks & bankers 
Real estate, furniture & fixtures. 
Current expenses and taxes paid 
PUOTINS Bic cccccccccccecovessece 
Checks and other cash items... 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 
Bills of other National banks.... 
Fractional currency .........+00+0. ° 
Specie : 
CEGEE COIR. 0 occ cccscsees ssimeuniddiies 
RY GN ici cnsinencniundnennnes 
U. S. gold certificates .......... 
U. S. silver certificates ......... 
C. H. gold certificates.......... 
Legal-tender notes..........sesse00s 
U.S. certif. of dep. legal-tenders. 
Five-per-cent. Redemption fund 
Due from U. S. Freasurer........ 






















LIABILITIES. 





Capital stock paid IN.........se0e0. 


PIE GABE ccccvnevvcencceevcesvecses 
Other undivided profits .......... 
National bank notes outstanding 
State bank notes outstanding... 
Dividends unpaid..........sseseeeee 
* Individual deposits...........sseee0 
United States deposits .........0.. 
Deposits of U. S. disburs’g officers 
Due to other National banks... 
Due to State banks and bankers 




















NATIONAL BANKS OF 


June, 1879-1881. 


1881. 
June 30, 
48 banks. 


$ 262, 700,012 


120, 863 


22,352,500 . 
$20,000 . 
15,657,800 . 
11,53755!1 . 
15,694,553 . 
2,079,233 . 
10,730,409 . 
171,715 . 
1,217,065 . 
2,307,926 . 
113,212,382 . 
2,562,098 . 
43,115 . 


19,658,412 
484,247 
4,513,400 
680, 130 
41,858,000 


11,518,256 . 
2,850,000 . 
978,933 . 
519,496 . 
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1880. 
Fune x1, 
47 banks. 


22,420,500 . 

820,000 . 
6,385,450 . 
10,454,579 + 
12,771,067 . 
1,836,627 . 
10,077,872 . 


. $ 212,685,145 . 


1,262,034 . 
814,350 . 
1,756,216 . 
105,252,495 - 


35432, 238 
52,478 


57,829,426 


14,381,023 . 


3,615,000 


1,234,326 . 


[ August, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Abstract of reports made to the Comptroller of the Currency, showing the 
condition of the National Banks in the City OF NEw York, at the close of 
business on Thursday, June 30, 1881, and also on June I1, 1880, and June 


1879. 
Sune 14, 
47 6anks. 


$ 178,975,217 


24,185,500 
225,255,700 
12,998, 300 
8,936, 233 
14,030, 290 
2, 206, 321 
9,827,078 
I, 364,033 
1,618, 207 
1,696,246 
67,008, 511 
2,143,183 
60, 500 


18, 349,742 


21,933,827 
15,255,000 


1,277,633 





$ 544,268,102 . 


$ 51,150,000 . 
19,882,931 . 
10,768,757 . 
19,359,190 . 

47,472 - 
1,429,052 . 
284,242,159 . 


568,039 . 
108,691 . 


117,651,167 . 
39,060,641 . 


$ 467,080, 831 


$ 50,650,000 , 


17,835,188 . 
11,289,293 . 
19,732,984 . 
45,921 . 
125,934 - 


252,352,558 . 


234,435 - 
145,576 . 
86,800,466 . 
27,818,472 . 


$ 607,121,526 


$ 50, 750,000 


15,786, 880 
9, 765,878 
20, 398, 788 
53,256 
122,253 


188,285,679 
223,813,792 


197,322 


73,692,943 
24,254,730 





$ 544,268, 102 


$ 467,080, 831 


$ 607, 121,526 











































STATE .TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES OCTOBER TERM, 1880. 


The German National Bank of Chicago, Appellant v. Mark Kimball, Collector 
of the Town of South Chicago, and Samuel H. McCrea, Treasurer, ee.— 
Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Northern District 
of Lllinois. 


Mr. Justice MILLER delivered the opinion of the Court. 

This is a bill in chancery, filed by the appellant in the Circuit Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, to enjoin the defendant, who was the State 
tax collector, from enforcing payment of the taxes assessed against its share- 
holders on their shares of the bank stock. 

The general ground on which this relief is sought is two-fold, namely: that 
the assessment violates the provision of the act of Congress concerning National 
banks, which forbids the States from taxing these shares at any higher rate 
than other moneyed capital within the State; and that it also violates the pro- 
vision of the constitution of the State of Illinois concerning uniformity of 
taxation. The bill of complaint was dismissed on demurrer and from / that 
decree this appeal is taken. 

The bill is made up of averments which are intended to show that the valu- 
ation of the property of other. persons in the same town, made by the same 
assessor, is less in proportion to its actual cash value than that of plaintiff’s 
shares ; that the same is true in other parts of the State. That some corpora- 
tions are favored in this valuation, and that certain classes of property are 
favored in a general way. But there is no distinct averment that the shares 
of this bank are valued higher for the purpose of taxation than other moneyed 
capital generally, though this is alleged in regard to particular instances. The 
allegations are pretty full that the assessments are partial, unequal, and unjust, 
and do not result in the uniformity of taxation which the constitution of Illinois 
requires. . 

But we think tkere are two fatal objections to the bill. 

The first of these is, that there is no offer to pay any sum as the tax which 
the shares of the bank ought to pay. 

We have announced more than once that it is the established rule of this 
court that’no one can be permitted to go into a court of equity to enjoin the 
collection of a tax until he has shown himself entitled to the aid of the court 
by paying so much of the tax assessed against him as it can be plainly seen 
he ought to pay. That he shall not be permitted, because his tax is in excess 
of what is just and lawful, to screen himself from paying any tax at all until 
the precise amount which he ought to pay is ascertained by a court of equity. 
That the owner of property liable to taxation is bound to contribute his lawful 
share to the current expenses of government, and cannot throw that share on 
others while he engages in an expensive and protracted litigation to ascertain 
that the amount which he is assessed is or is not a few collars more than it 
ought to be. But that before he asks this exact and scrupulous justice he 
must first do equity by paying so much as it is clear he ought to pay, and 
contest and delay only the remainder.—/( State Railroad Tax Cases, 92 U.S. 


*? 7 -) 

Tee bill attempts to evade this rule by alleging that the tax is wholly void, 
and, therefore, none of it ought to be paid, and that by reason of the absence 
of all uniformity of values, it is impossible for any person to compute or 
ascertain what the stockholders of the complainant bank ought to pay on the 
shares of the bank. In the case above mentioned this court said, in answer 
to the first objection: ‘It is clear that the road-bed within each county is 
liable to some tax at the same rate that other property is taxed. Why have 
not complainants paid this tax? It is said they resist the rule by which the 
value of their road-bed in each county is ascertained. But surely they should 
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pay tax by some rule. . . . Should they pay nothing, and escape wholly, 
because they have been assessed too high? These questions answer themselves. 
Before complainants seek the aid of the court to be relieved of the tax, they 
should pay what is due. Before they ask equitable relief, they should do that 
justice which is necessary to enable the court to hear them.”—(/dem., 616.) 

In the same case the court said: ‘‘It has been repeatedly decided that 
neither the mere illegality of the tax complained of, nor its injustice nor irreg- 
ularity, of themselves, give the right to an injunction in the court of equity,” 
and the authorities there cited support the proposition. The whole extent of 
the injustice complained of in this bill is the inequality of the actual assess- 
ment, and for this it is argued the whole tax of the township is void ; and as 
the bill seeks to bring into view the inequality as regards other counties in 
the State, it follows that, if the bill be sustained, and the entire tax of the 
State for that year must be declared void, in order that complainant may be 
relieved of a few thousand dollars and escape taxation for that year entirely. 

In the case just referred to this court said: ‘‘ Perfect equality and perfect 
uniformity of taxation, as regards individuals and corporations, on the different 
classes of property subject to taxation, is a dream unrealized. It may be ad- 
mitted that the system which most nearly attains this is the best. But the 
most complete system which can be devised must, when we consider the im- 
mense variety of subjects which it necessarily embraces, be imperfect. And 
when we come to its application to the property of all the citizens, and of 
those who are not citizens, of a large State like Illinois, the application being 
made by men whose judgments and opinions must vary as they are affected by 
all the circumstances brought to bear upon each individual, the result must 
inevitably partake largely of the imperfection of human nature, and of the 
evidence on which human judgment is founded.”—( PaZe 612. ) 

These principles are sufficient to decide the case, and were declared by this 
court in a case arising in the same State and under the same constitution and 
revenue laws with the one now before us. 

In the recent case of Zhe People v. Weaver, 100 U. S. R., 539, and Pelton v. 
National Bank, 101 U.S. R, 143, and Cumming v. National Bank, Idem. 153, 
an apparent exception to the universality of the rule is admitted. It is held 
in these cases that when the inequality of valuation is the result of a statute 
of the State designed to discriminate injuriously against any class of persons 
or species of property, a court of equity will give appropriate relief; and also 
where, though the law itself is unobjectionable, the officers who are appointed 
to make assessments combine together and establish a rule or principle of 
valuation, the necessary result of which is to tax one species of, property 
higher than others, and higher than the average rate, the court will also give 
relief. But the bill before us alleges no such agreement or common action of 
assessors, and no general rule or discriminating rate adopted by a single 
assessor, but relies on the numerous instances of partial and unequal valuations 
which establish no rule on the subject. 

So far as anything of the kind is to be inferred, it is that shares of Na- 
tional-bank stock, including plaintiff's, were assessed at only thirty-four per 
cent. of their value, which, by the board of equalization, was raised to fifty- 
three per cent.; and other property more, and still other less. 

The case, then, made by plaintiff, is this: that the shares of the bank are 
taxed at the same per cent. on their assessed values as all other property ;. 
that the valuation of these shares, on which this rate is apportioned, is only 
about half their actual value ; that some other property is valued at less than 
half of its cash value, and for this reason no tax should be paid on the 
shares of complainant’s bank. 

And if any should be paid at all, the sum which may in the end be found 
justly due, and which, during the four or five years of this litigation, must be 
paid for the support of the Government by some one else, shall remain in 
complainant’s pocket until it is ascertained precisely to the last dollar what 
each share should have paid. 

We think the Circuit Court did not err in dismissing such a bill, and its 


decree is affirmed. 














LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


PARTNERSHIP—LIABILITY OF OUTGOING PARTNER FOR SUBSEQUENT DEBTS 
oF F1RM.—In a suit in equity to charge the estate of a partner who retirep 
from the banking firm of Jay Cooke & Co., in 1871 and died in 1877, with the 
amount of certain deposits made with said firm in 1869, Aed, that where 
money is deposited with a banking firm which subsequently dissolves, and 
whose business is continued by a new firm, the liability of the members of the 
old firm continues, unless facts be shown from which an intention to accept 
the liability of the new firm in lieu of the liability of the old firm can be fairly 
inferred. If such facts be shown, the liability of a retired partner will be held 
to have been extinguished. That where a banking firm is dissolved, and the 
business is carried on by a new firnf which has agreed to assume the liability 
of the old firm, slight circumstances only are required to justify finding the 
existence, on the part of a creditor of the old firm, who has notice of the dis- 
solution and of the agreement of the new firm, of an intention to accept the 
liability of the new firm in place of the liability of the old. Zx parie Wi- 
liams, Buck, 13; /n re Smith, Knight & Co., L. R., 4 Ch. App. 66; /u re 
Family Indors. Soc., L. R., § Ch. App. 118; Hart v. Alexander, 2 M. & W. 
489; /n re Med., etc., L. Assur. Co., 24 L. T. Rep. 455, Kerwin v. Kerwin, 
2 Crompt. & M. 627; Brewn v. Gordon, 16 Beav. 209; Harris v. Farwell, 15 
id. 31; Hall v. Fones, 56 Ala. 493; the cases Heath v. Hall, 4 Taunt. 352; 
Droagnes v. Noble, Meriv. 562; Daniels v. Cross, 3 Ves., Jr., 277; Harris v. 
Lindsay, 4 Wash. 100, distinguished. U. S. Circ. Ct. E. D. New York, Feb. 
16, 1881. Regester vy. Dodge. Opinion by BENEDICT, D. J. 

CONFLICT OF LAW—LEX Loci CoNTRACTUS—UsuRY.—A promissory note 
made and payable in New York, but delivered and discounted in Massachu- 
setts, is subject to the law of the latter State in relation to usury. Axdrews 
v. Pond, 13 Pet. 65; Tilden v. Blair, 21 Wall. 241; Upham v. Brimhall, 
Metc. 526; U. S. Circ. Ct., Fermont, January 18, 1881. Hiatt v. Griswold. 
Opinion by WHEELER, D. J. 5 Fed. Rep. 573. 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CHECKS—DUE DILIGENCE IN PRESENTATION® 

—The holder of a check upon a bank located in the town of his residence 
may present it for payment on the day after the same is drawn, and his 
omission to present it sooner is no defence to an action by the holder against 
him, the bank upon which it was drawn having failed, unless the holder had 
information of the bank’s precarious condition. See 2 Dan. Neg. Inst., §§ 1590, 
1591 ; North Carolina Sup. Ct., Jan., 1881. First National Bank of Charlotie 
v. Alexander. Opinion by SMITH, C. J. 84 N. C. 32. 
PROMISSORY NOTE PROVIDING FOR ATTORNEY’S FEES NOT.—A paper 
to be negotiable must be certain as to the time of payment and the amount. 
to be paid. An instrument (in other respects) in the form of a note, which 
contains a promise to pay a certain sum, with current rate of exchange in 
New York, together with counsel fees and expenses in collecting it, if placed 
in the hands of an attorney for collection; and which further provides that 
the payees shall have power to declare said note due at any time they may 
deem it insecure, even before maturity, is non-negotiable for uncertainty ; (1 ) 
as to the amount to be paid, by reason of the stipulation for attorney’s fees 
and rate of exchange, and (2) as to the ¢ime of payment, by reason of the 
provision which makes it payable before maturity at the future option of the 
payee. Goodloe v. Taylor, 3 Hawks, 458; Harris v. Burwell, 65 N. C. 584; 
Parsons on Bills and Notes, 30, 37; Wood v. North, 84 Penn. St. 407; Brooks 
v. Heasgreaves, 21 Mich. 254; North Carolina Sup. Ct. January, 1881. 27st 
National Bank of New Windsor v. Bynum. Opinion by ASHE, J. 84 N. 
C. 24. 

———DRAFT—PROMISE TO ACCEPT NOT ACCEPTANCE—RIGHTS OF PUR- 
CHASER BUYING ON FAITH OF PROMISE BY TELEGRAPH TO ACCEPT.—E. L. 
living in Westminter, Marylahd, sent to B. & Co., of Baltimcre, a telegram 
dated April 27, 1878, in the following words: ‘* You may draw on me for 
seven hundred dollars.” The same was received about two o'clock P. M. 
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the same day, being Saturday. On the Monday following, April 29th, B. & 
Co. drew their draft in favor of themselves on E. L. for $700, payable at 
sight. On the day of its date the draft indorsed by B. & Co. was received 
by the F. Bank of Baltimore, and the amount thereof placed to the credit 
of the drawers upon the faith of the telegram and the authority thereby 
given, the same being shown to said bank. The draft was sent to a bank 
in Westminster for collection, and on the 7th day of May, 1878, was presented 
to E L., who refused to pay the same, and it was protested for non-pay- 
ment. In an action by the F. Bank against E. L. upon said draft, it was 
held, that the telegram of April 27 could not be deemed and treated as an 
acceptance of the draft; that the suit could not be maintained as an action 
upon an accepted draft, nor could the plaintiff recover upon the general 
money counts; that the telegram must be construed as an authority to 
draw the draft payable at sight ; that su¢h an authority implies a promise to 
accept the draft upon presentation, and to pay it at maturity ; that such author- 
ity and promise inured to the benefit of any dvma fde holder of the draft 
who took it on the faith of the promise; that plaintiff being the dona fide 
holder of the draft was not affected by the state of accounts between B, & 
Co. and the defendant. It was decided in Coolidge v. Payson, 2 Wheat. 66 
{affirming S. C.. 2 Gall, 233), ‘‘ that a letter written within a reasonable time 
before or after a bill of exchange is drawn, describing it in terms not to be 
mistaken, and promising to accept, is, if shown to one who takes the bill on 
the credit of the letter, a virtual acceptance binding the person who makes 
the promise.’”’ That decision was based upon the cases of Pillans v. Von Mierop, 
3 Burr. 1663; Pierson v. Dunlop, Cowp. 571, and Mason v. Hunt, 1 Doug. 296, 
It would seem that this is not the law in England at this time, as appears 
from the opinions of eminent counsel cited in 2 Story’s C. C, 219, 220, and from 
the case of Bank of lreland v. Archer, 11 M. & W. 384 m. But the rule in 
Coolidge v. Payson was afterward reasserted in Schimmelpenich v. Bayard, 1 Pet. 
264, and in Boyce v. Edwards, 4 id. 111. It was recognized and approved by 
this court in Zewzs v. Kramer, 3 Md. 289, and seems to be well established in 
this country. See, also, Carnagie v. Morrison, 2 Metc. 406; Wildes vy. Savage, 
I Story 22. As to the liability of defendant to plaintiff who paid money upon 
the strength of his authority and promise see Russell v. Wiggin, 2 Story 213 ; 
Swift v. Tyson, 16 Pet. 1; Maitland v. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 40 Md. 440; 
Maryland Ct. of Appeals. Franklin Bank of Baltimore v. Lynch. Opinion by 
BarRTOL, C. J. Appearing in 52 Maryland. 


RECEIVER—CANNOT RATIFY ACT TO THE PREJUDICE OF HIs TRUST—RE- 
TAINING CHECKS CLAIMED TO EFFECT TRANSFER OF CREDIT.—In an action 
by the receiver of an insolvent bank to recover the amount of an overdraft, it 
was sought by defendant to reduce the amount due from him by applying to 
his credit balances due from the bank to certain depositors, which such depos- 
itors had attempted, by checks drawn on the bank about the time of its failure, 
to transfer to defendant’s account. Certain of these checks which were 
accepted by an officer of the bank, came into the receiver’s hands and were 
retained by him, and it was claimed by defendant that this retention amounted 
to a ratification of the act of the officer of the bank who received them. 
Held, that the act of the receiver could not be so construed. He was the 
mere officer of the court, and powerless to do anything except as provided by 
law or directed by the court. The receiver is described as an officer of the 
court, a trustee for the creditors and a representative of the corporation. 
Devendorf v. Barclay, 23 Barb. 659. It has been held that he cannot waive a 
technical defense ( A/c wert v. Lawrence, Hoff. Ch. 175), or the rights of the 
creditors for whose protection he was appointed. Reilly v. Dusenbury, 10. J 
& S. 238. See, also, “High. on Receiv., § 188. If under the authority 
derived from the statute the receiver in this case had the power to allow a 
set-off (2 R. S. 469, §$ 68, 74, Laws 1849, ch. 226, § I1), that power did 
not extend to a case where no mutual debts subsisted at the date of his 
appointment and a demand had been afterward assigned to effect such purpose. 
In ve Van Allen, 37 Barb. 231. Judgment affirmed. Van Dyck v McQuade. 
Opinion by FINCH, J. New York Court of Appeals. [ Decided April 26, 
1881. | 
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JURISDICTION OF SuIT BY NATIONAL BANK—*NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT.— 
(1) Under the provision of United States Revised Statutes, section 629, giv- 
ing the Federal Circuit Courts original jurisdiction of all suits by or against 
any banking association, established in the district in which the court is held 
under any law providing for National banking associations, those courts have 
jurisdiction of suits brought by or against a National bank, without regard to 
the citizenship of the parties, and it has been so held by this court. <Aennedy 
v. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498. (2) A bond issued by a county in aid of a railroad 
company set forth that the county was indebted to the railroad company, ‘or 
the holder hereof if this bond is transferred by the signature of the president 
of said company.” The bond was indorsed, ‘‘For value received this bond is 
transferred to bearer,” which indorsement was signed by the president of the 
company mentioned. edd, that the bond was a negotiable instrument. In 
order to make a promissory note or other obligation, for the absolute payment 
of a sum certain, on a certain day, negotiable, it is not essential that it should 
in terms be payable to bearer or order. Any other equivalent expressions 
demonstrating the intention to make it negotiable will be of equal force and 
validity. Com. Dig., Merchant, F. 5; 3 Kent’s Com. 77; Chitty on Bills, 180 
(8th ed. ); Bayley on Bills, 120 (5th ed. ); Story on Prom. Notes, §44. (3) 
Defenses in pleas to which demurrers were allowed were set up in other 
pleas, to which demurrers were overruled. He/d, on defendant’s appeal, 
that whether the court was right or wrong in its judgment on the demurrers 
was immaterial. ‘‘ There must be some injury to the party to make the matter 
generally assignable as error.” (Greenleaf’s Lessee v. Birth, 5 Pet. 132; Randon 
v. Joby, 11 How. 493. Judgment of U. S. Circ. Ct., M. D. Tennessee, 
affirmed. County of Wilson vy. Third National Bank of Nashville. U. &S. 
Supreme Court, Opinion by Woops, J. [ Decided April 4, 1881. ]—Albany 
Law Fournal. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—EQUITIES AVAILABLE AGAINST ‘TRANSFEREE 
TAKING GUARANTY FROM PAyEE..—Where a promissory note is transferred, 
and the collection of it is guaranteed by the payee in the following form, 
to wit: ‘‘ This note is transferred, and the collection of the same guaran- 
teed to the holder hereof,” the makers can make any defense to a suit com- 
menced by an assignee that could have been made to a suit if commenced 
by the payee, notwithstanding the assignee may take the note before due, 
and without knowledge of any infirmity in the note. TZvrust Co. v. National 
Bank, 101 U. S, 68; Lamourieux v. Hewett, 5 Wend. 307; <Aliller v. Gaston, © 
2 Mill, 188 U. S Cire. Ct., Nebraska, Jan. 3, 1881. Omaha National 
bank v. Walker. Opinion by DiNpy, D. J. [5 Fed. Rep. 399.] 


————INDORSEMENT—INDORSER OF NOTE ON DEMAND ENTITLED TO 
NOTICE OF DISHONOR.—A made a promissory note, payable on demand with 
interest, to the order of B. It was indorsed by B and then by C; B and C 
affixing their names for the accommodation of A and to enable A to borrow 
money from the plaintiff on the note. //e/d, that C was liable as an indorser, 
not as a joint maker, and was entitled to due notice of dishonor. eld, 
further, that C’s liability was not varied by the fact that the note was pay- 
able on demand with interest. The case does not fall within the rule laid 
down in Mathewson vy. Sprague, 1 R. I. 8, and reaffirmed in several later 
cases, for which see Carpenter v. McLaughlin, 12 id. 270, that one who 
indorses a note payable to another before its issue is liable to the payee as 
a joint maker, and 1s therefore not entitled to notice. The case presents 
simply the question whether an accommodation indorser on a note like that in 
suit is entitled to the usual notice of dishonor. That such an indorser is 
ordinarily entitled to such notice is beyond question, and if in the case at 
bar there is any doubt, it is because the note is payable on demand with 
interest, instead of being an ordinary time note The precedents, however, 
show that this is not a circumstance which varies the right of the indorser. 
Smith v. Becket, 13 East 187; Rice v. Wesson, 11 Metc. 400; Lockwood v. 
Crawford, 18 Conn. 361; Perry v. Green, 19 N J Law, 61; Lord v. Chad- 
bourne, 8 Me. 198; Daniel Neg. lnstr.. § 707-3 1 Parson; Notes and Bitls, 
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555. See also, Howe v. Merrill, 5 Cush. 80; Vore v. Hurst, 13 Ind. 551; 
Ligelow v. Colton, 13 Gray, 309; Clapp et al. v. Rice et als., id. 403, Dubois 
v. Mason, 127 Mass. 37; Good v. Martin, 5 Otto, 90. Rhode Island Sup. Ct., 
Oct 30, 1880. Sawyer v. Brownel/, Opinion by DuRFEE, C. J. [To appear 
in 13 R. L. Rep.] 


SURETYSHIP—EXTENSION OF TIME OF PAYMENT—CONSIDERATION—USURI- 
oUS AGREEMENT.—The payment of a certain sum of money for the extension 
of time upon a note, though regarded as a payment of usurious interest, con- 
stitutes a valuable consideration under the statutes of Michigan, and the agree- 
mert to extend will operate to discharge a surety on the note, if made with- 
out his consent. The courts are nearly uniform in their judgments that a prom- 
ise to pay usurious interest will not uphold an agreement to forbear, because 
the promise cannot be enforced, though it was held otherwise in Wheat v. 
Kendall, 6 N. H. 504. But when the usurious sum has been paid, learned 
judges differ whether there is a consideration to uphold the agreement or not. 
In New York and Vermont the statute declares contracts tainted with usury 
to be void; and if usury has been paid, it can be recovered back, with a pen- 
alty against the taker. In the former State it was held by two judges, without 
dissent from the other two, that payment of usury does not afford a consider- 
ation, Vilas v. Fones, 1 N. Y. 274. In Vermont, on the other hand, a 
united court has repeatedly held the other way. Turvill v. Boynton, 23 Vt. 
142; Burgess v. Dewey, 33 id. 618. In South Carolina and Missouri such con- 
tracts are not void by statute, and in both it has been held that usury paid 
will not uphold an agreement to forbear. Cornwall v Lolly, 5 Richardson ( S. 
C.), 47; Bank v. Harrison, 57 Mo. 503. In Wisconsin it was decided, in 
Meiswinkle v. Fung, 30 Wis. 361, that usurious interest paid was not a suffi- 
cient consideration ; but in a recent case the earlier decision has been over- 
ruled. Hamilton v. Prouty, 7 N. W. Rep. 659. In Kentucky, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Ohio, the statute, like that of Michigan, does not make the contract 
void, and the decisions are uniform that usurious interest paid is a valuable 


consideration and upholds the agreement to forbear. Kumningham v. Bradford, 
1 B. Monroe, 325; 8 id. 382; Cross v. Wood, 30 Ind. 378; Wittmer v. Elii- 
son, 72 Ill. 301; A/cComd v. Kittridge, 14 Ohio 348. See 1 Pars. on Notes and 
Bills (2d ed. ), 240. U.S. Circ. Ct., W. D. Mich., Jan. 15, 1881. Vary v. 
Norton. Opinion by WITHEY, D. J. 
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WHAT IS LAWFUL MONEY? 
OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, June 14th, 1881. 


Hon. WILLIAM WINDoM, Secretary of the Treasury: 

Sir: Yours of the 6th instant desires my opinion ‘‘As to whether, under 
the provisions of section 4, Act of June 20, 1874, National banks, desiring 
to withdraw circulating notes, are required to deposit 4gal-tender notes with 
the Treasurer of the United States before the surrender by him of United 
States bonds held to secure said circulating notes?” 

The Act of June 20, 1874, Ch. 343, section 4, reads: 

‘*Sec. 4. That any association organized under this Act, or any of the 
acts of which this is an amendment, desiring to withdraw its circulating notes, 
in whole or in part, may, upon the deposit of /awful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States, in sums of not less than nine thousand dollars, take up 
the bonds which said association has on deposit with the Treasurer for the 
security of such circulating notes, which bonds shall be assigned to the bank 
in the manner specified in the nineteenth section of the National Bank Act; 
and the outstanding notes of said association, to an amount equal to the Zgal- 
tender notes deposited, shall be redeemed at the Treasury of the United States 
and destroyed, as now provided by law.” 18 Stats., 124. 

From the papers accompanying your letter, I learn that the query suggested 
arises from the fact that, while the first clause of section four, as above 
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quoted, permits the withdrawal of bank notes upon the deposit of Zaw/ful money 
the concluding one authorizes the redemption and destruction of such notes 
only ‘‘to an amount equal to the “gal-tender notes deposited;” arfd that 
while the United States Treasurer considers his authority to surrender and 
assign bonds, as well as to redeem and destroy bank notes, to be thus limited, 
*‘to an amount equal to the legal-tender notes deposited,” the Comptroller of 
the Currency, on the contrary, holds that the banks may withdraw their bonds 
upon a deposit of anything that is ‘‘lawful money” to the requisite amount. 

The latter appears to me to be the correct view, even if the result should be 
that the Treasurer’s power to redeem circulation would be more limited than 
that of the banks to withdraw their bonds ; 

The language of this section is almost too unambiguous for construction. It 
expressly confers upon these banking associations the right to deposit sums of 
not less than $9,000 in ‘‘lawful money” and take up the bonds deposited 
as security for circulating notes. That these words as here used, possess their 
ordinary signification is apparent from the phraseology of concomitant and other 
provisions of law, and from considerations touching the general subject. The 
first of the latter to suggest itself is the purpose for which the bonds are 
originally deposited with the Treasurer of the United States. As observed by 
my predecessor (XVI. Ops. 666), this purpose is to secure the billholders; to 
ensure performance by the bank of its promise to redeem its issues in lawful 
money, 7. ¢. in coin or legal-tender bills of the United States. This purpose 
is accomplished, if the bank desires to take up its bonds, equally by depos- 
iting coin or legal-tender notes, which are now equivalent to coin. 

Such is the requirement in case any association wishes to take up all its 
bonds and withdraw from business; R. S. Sec. 5,222 says that, ‘‘ Within six 
months from the date of the vote to go into liquidation, the association shall 
deposit with the Treasurer of the United States awful money of the United 
States sufficient to redeem all its outstanding circulation.” 

What is ‘‘lawful money” is stated in R. S. sections 3,585, 3,586 ( amended 
by Act of Feb. 28, 1878, Ch. 20), 3,588 and 3,580, 

R. S. Sec. 5,224, provides that ‘‘ Whenever a sufficient deposit of lawful 
money to. redeem the outstanding circulation of an association proposing to 
close its business has been made, the bonds deposited by the association to 
secure payment of its notes shall be reassigned to it.” 

Sec. 5,226 permits notes which any such institution ‘‘fails to redeem ix 
the lawful money of the United States,” to be protested. 

Under the next section (5,227) a special agent is ‘‘to ascertain whether 
it has refused to pay its circulating notes in the /awful money of the United 
States when demanded;” and if he reports such to be the case its bonds 
are forfeited to the United States, and it is prohibited (by Sec. 5,228) from 
continuing business. Thereupon, under Sec. 5,229 the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency is to notify ‘‘the holders of the circulating notes of such association to 
present them for payment at the Treasury of the United States, and the same 
shall be paid as presented, in awful money of the United States.” 

Of like purport are the other sections of the Act of June 20, 1874, chapter 
343, of which the fourth section is under consideration. Section 7 requires 
the Comptroller of the Currency to make requisitions upon certain of these 
banks to withdraw and return a stated portion of their circulation, or, in lieu 
thereof, to deposit in the Treasury of the United States awful money suffi- 
cient to redeem such circulation; and upon the return of the circulation 
required, or the deposit of /aw/ful money a proportionate amount of their 
bonds is to be restored to them. 18 Stats., 124. 

The following section (8) authorizes a sale of the bonds, upon failure to 
return circulation or deposit lawful money, as required under the preceding 
section. ° 

I can come to no other conclusion than that a deposit of lawful money, to 
the amount mentioned in the Act, will authorize the banking association 
making the deposit to receive a proportionate amount of its bonds, although 
the lawful money so deposited be coin instead of legal-tender notes. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
( Signed ) WAYNE MACVEAGH, Attorney General. 
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TAXING FOREIGN BANK CAPITAL. 





ABSTRACT OF COMMISSIONER RAUM’S DECISION. 


The Bank of Montreal, a corporation created by act of Parliament, with a 
capital of $12,000,000, a reserve fund of $5,000,000, and deposits of 
$ 17,000,000, has a branch in Chicago, under the supervision of an agent, 
who.conducts the business in the name of the Bank of Montreal, under the 
control and direction of its officers. The funds are furnished by the bank or 
by its agents in New York. The amounts used in Chicago constantly vary, so 
that there is no fixed amount employed there. An examination of the books 
of the bank at Chicago discloses the fact that during the past nine years full 
returns for taxation have not been made of the money belonging to the bank 
and employed at its Chicago establishment. The attoruey for the bank states 
that the bank in Chicago is a branch of the Bank of Montreal, that the sum 
of $100,000 has been allotted to it as capital, and that under the provisions 
of the third sub-division of section 3,408, Revised Statutes, the amount of 
taxable capital is fixed by such allotment, so that other moneys of the Bank 
of Montreal used by its Chicago branch can be taxed neither as capital, the 
same not having been allotted as capital, nor as deposits, because the money 
is the property of the Bank of Montreal. 

Commissioner Raum, before whom the question was ‘long pending, lately 
rendered a decision in which he says: ‘‘In my opinion the law is well settled 
that the Bank of Montreal, being a foreign corporation, cannot establish a 
branch in the State of Illinois by virtue of authority conferred in its charter. 
Its authority can be conferred only by the laws of that State. Such law has 
not been cited, and is not believed to exist. Mr. Boutell has stated in argu- 
ment that the business of the bank in Chicago is transacted in the name of 
the Bank of Montreal, and that suits in respect to such business are brought 
in the name of said bank. Under the foregoing statement of law and facts, I 
am of the opinion that the provision of law cited in regard to branch banks 
and the allotmént of capital is not applicable to this case. The Legislature 
of the State of Illinois probably possesses the constitutional power of restrict- 
ing by law the exercise of the powers of banking by foreign corporations in 
said State. This, however, has not been done. The Bank of Montreal is, 
therefore, lawfully engaged in the business of banking in its own name in the 
city of Chicago, It has brought a portion of its funds within the jurisdiction 
of the laws of the State and of the United States, and with said funds has 
engaged in the business of banking. It is under the protection of those laws, 
and subject to their provisions in respect to taxation. The laws of the United 
States have been framed with a view of levying a uniform tax upon the busi- 
ness of banking. Certain exemptions have been provided for capital invested 
in United States bonds and in respect to deposits of certain classes of Savings 
banks, but no exemption has been provided for the funds of foreign banks 
employed in the business of banking in this country. I regard it as contrary 
to a sound public policy, and prejudicial to the interests of the citizens of the 
United States, to exempt from taxation the funds of a foreign bank which are 
employed in the business of banking in this country in competition with do- 
mestic banks whose capital is subject to taxation. The rule in taxing domestic 
banks is to assess the chartered capital. This rule cannot justly be applied to 
the Bank of Montreal for the reason that its $12,000,000 of capital has not 
been brought within the jurisdiction of the laws of the United States. A fair 
and just rule would seem to be to tax the amount of money brought within 
the jurisdiction of the United States and used in the business of banking, 
month by month, during each semi-annual tax period.” 

In concluding his opinion, Gen. Raum says: ‘‘ For the months of December, 
1880, January, February, March, April and May, 1881, said bank returned for 
taxation $600,000 of capital, while it actually employed in the business of 
banking other of its moneys, (not including deposits, ) the sum of $ 25,996,460 
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for which it made no returns for taxation. It seems inconsistent with a true 
interpretation of sections 3,407 and 3,408, which were enacted for the purpose 
of raising revenue, to suppose that it was the intention of Congress that so 
extraordinary an exemption should be granted as appears to have been taken 
by the bank in the case just cited. Such a construction of said sections 
would operate as a serious discrimination in favor of foreign banks doing 
business in this country, which could not have been intended by the law- 
making power. I am, therefore, of the opinion that the Bank of Montreal is 
liable to taxation as capital on all its money brought within the jurisdiction of 
the States United and used by it at Chicago, Ill., in the business of banking.” 





—~ — 


COIN, EQUALLY WITH LEGAL-TENDER NOTES, TO 
BE DEPOSITED ON THE WITHDRAWAL OF BONDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1881. 


Str: To your inquiry of the 6th I replied upon the 14th instant, that a 
National bank has the right, under the Act of June 20, 1874, Ch. 343, p. 4, 
to deposit coin for the purpose of withdrawing bonds and reducing circula- 
tion, whereupon, on this latter date, you address to me these two additional 
questions : . 

I. Whether under section 3 of the Act approved June 20, 1874, Ch. 343, 
a National Banking Association may deposit any lawful money other than 
United States notes for the redemption of its circulating notes. 

2. Whether the holders of the notes of any solvent National Banking Asso- 
ciation may demand of the Treasurer of the United States, under the pro- 
visions of sections 3 and 4 of that Act, redemption of such notes in United 
States notes. | 

First.—Inasmuch as section 3 of the Act of June 20, 1874, Ch. 343, only 
requires that the banks ‘shall, at all times, keep and have on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States in the awful money of the United States, 
a sum equal to five per centum of its circulation, to be held and used for 
the redemption of such circulation,” I think, for the reasons indicated in my 





opinion of the 14th instant, construing similar language in the next section, ° 


that a bank may deposit coin for the purpose mentioned in the third section 
as above quoted. 

Second.—I think the Treasury, while having the privilege, under sections 3 
and 4 of said Act, to redeem bank circulation in United States notes, has the 
right to pay them in coin. 

The Government notes are promises to pay dollars; for such promises the 
thing promised may properly be substituted by the promissor. 

Again, this Act of June 20, 1874, Ch. 343, was not intended to repeal or 
affect the general provisions of law (R. S. Secs. 3,585 e¢ seg.), making the 
coins of the United States a legal tender in a/#/ payments. These statutes fix 
the medium. in which, as well as in United States notes, the banks may 
redeem its circulation at its own counter; and it gives the same privilege to 
the Treasurgr, paying them at the Treasury of the United States. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
WAYNE MACVEAGH, Attorney-General. 

Hon. WILLIAM WINDOM, Secretary of the Treasury. 











DECLINE IN THE ERIE CANAL TRAFFIC.—The report of the canal 
business for the month of July shows considerable decrease as. compared 
with the corresponding month last year. The amount of tolls collected in 
July, 1880, was $105,541.26, and the collections this year were only 
$55,541.92. The comparative shipments from the opening of navigation for 
the two seasons were 33,337,158 in 1880 and 14,216,285 in 1881, but the sea- 
son this year opened one month later than last.. The rates of freight by rail 
have been reduced, and much of the grain has been sipped in that way to 
he seaboard. 
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RAILROAD PROGRESS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Subjoined is a summary of the mileage, financial condition and operations of 
the railroads of the United States for the year 1880, as reported in Poor's 
Railroad Manual just issued. The total number of miles of the railroads of 
the United States in operation at the close of the year was 93,671 miles. The 
following statement shows the number of miles of railroad constructed and in 
operation each year in the United States, from 1830 to the close of 1880: 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 1830-1880. 


_ Annual 
zmcrease of 
mileage. 

738 
1,177 
1,742 
2,449 


Annual 
increase of 
mileage. 
668 


398 
1,369 
1,656 


Annual 
Miles in increase of 
operation. mileage. 
72 
134 
151 
253 
405 
175 
224 
416 
389 
516 
717 
491 
159 
I9z 


Miles in 
Year, operation. 
1864.. 33,908 
1865.. 35,085 
1866.. 36,801 
39,250 
42,229 
46,844 
52,914 
60,283 
66,171 
70,278 
72,383 
74) 


’ 
79,089 
81,776 


Miles in 
operation. 
5,598 
5,996 
71305 
9,021 
10,982 
12,908 
15,360 
16,720 . 
18,374, - 
1856.. 22,016 . 
1857.. 24,503 .« 
1858.. 26, ; 
1859.. 28,789 . 
1860.. 30,635 . 
1861.. 31,286 . 

256 .. 1862.. 32,120 ’ 86,497 

» 2 «2 Be. SRD « SD ax . 93,6071 
Subjoined is a comparative statement of the miles operated by the railroads 
whose earnings are reported, their capital stock and funded debt, gross earn- 
ings, net earnings, freight earnings, passenger earnings, and dividends paid for 


ten years: 


Year. 

1847.. 
1848.. 
1849. . 
1850.. 
1851.. 
1852.. 
1853.. 
1854.. 
1855.. 


Year. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834. . 
1835.. 
1836. 


STATISTICS OF RAILROADS, 1871-1880. 








Miles | ° 
| Capital and 
oo “% Funded Debt. 


Gross 


Earnings. 





$ 
4,897,401,997 
4,762,506,010 
4,589,948, 793 
4,568,597,248 
4,468,591,935 
4415 ,631,630 
4,221,763,594 
39 784,543,034 


84,225 | 
82,223 | 
78,960 | 
74112 | 
73,508 | 
71,759 | 
69,273 | 
66,237 | 
57323 

44,614 


1880 
1879 
1878 
1877 
1876 
1875 
1874 
1873 
1872 
1871 


39 159,423,057 
2,664,627,645 





$ 
615,401,931 
| 529,012,999 
490103,351 
| 472,909,272 
| 497-257,959 


| 503,065,505 
| $20,466,016 
| §26,419,935 
| 465,241,055 
| 403,329,208 | 


Earnings. 


Net 


| 2 
| 255,193,436 


219,916,724 
187,575,167 
170,976,697 
186,452,752 
185,506,438 
189,570,958 
183,810, 562 
165,7545373 
141,746,404 


Freight 
Earnings. 


3 
467.748,928 
386,676,108 
365 ,466,061 
3471704,548 
361,137,376 
363,960,234 
379,496,935 
389,035,508 
340,931,785 
294,430,322 


Passenger 
Earnings. 


Dividends 
Paid. 








$ 
147,653,003 
142,336,191 
1243637,290 
125,204,724 
136,120,583 
139,105,271 
140,999,081 
137,384,427 
132,309,270 
108,898,886 





$ 
7791159411 
61,681,479 
53,629,368 
58,556,312 
68,039,668 
741294,208 
67,042,942 
67, 120,709 
64,4 18,157 
56,456,681 





For the New England States the gross earnings were $ 48,755,609 against 


$ 41,329,825 for 1879, $41,260,203 for 1878, and 


$ 44,590,465 for 1877. 


Of 


these earnings, $29,435,726 were received for transportation of freight, mails, 
etc., and $ 19,319,883 for the transportation of passengers. The net earnings 
were $17,193,685 against $15,586,091 for 1879, $13,685,927 for 1878, and 
$ 13,735.740 for 1877. The dividends paid amounted to $7,999,191 against 
$ 7,236,205 fer 1879, $7,566,655 for 1878, and $6,977,726 for 1877. 

In the Middle States the gross earnings of the railroads were $ 199,003,718 
against $ 170,310,846 for 1879, $155,458,968 for 1878, and $ 155,943,121 for 
1877. Of gross earnings, $ 154,036,707 were received for transportation of 
freight, mails, etc., and 44,967,011 for transportation of passengers. The net 
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earnings were $ 83,923,393 against $ 70,416,970 for 1879, and $61,559,993 for 
1878, and $ 61,033,089 for 1877. The dividends paid amounted to $ 28,479,891 
against $ 23,911,164 for 1879, $ 21,14%,442 for 1878, and $24,890,480 for 1877. 

In the Southern States the gross earnings reported on the railroads were 
$ 48,317,754 against $ 43,917,284 for 1879, $42,797,284 for 1878, and 
$ 39,812,358 for 1877. The net earnings were $ 18,124,034 against $ 14,673,357 
for 1879, $14,379,958 for 1878, and $ 12,664,346 for 1877. The dividends 
paid amounted to $3,525,977 against $2,131,770 for 1879, $2,805,799 for 
1878, and $ 2,749,793 for 1877. The earnings from freight, mails, etc., were 
$ 37,869,182, and from passengers, $10,448,572. During the year, various 
consolidations of railroads were made in the Southern States, in consequence 
of which earnings to the amount of not less than $2,000,000 were not reported, 
in addition to a very large amount of earnings by companies whose officers 
refused information. The total earnings of all the railroads, 16,000 miles, of 
the Southern States, equaled probably $ 52,co0,000. 

In the Western States the gross earnings of the railroads were $ 290,588, 190 
against $ 232,379,646 for 1879, $ 209,852,275 for 1878, and $ 193,204,516 for 
1877. The net earnings were $125,166,218, against $98,961,906 for 1879, 
$ 77,958,229 for 1878, and $66,085,243 for 1877. The dividends paid 
amounted to $ 33,117,590 against $ 23,561,262 for 1879, $ 19,341,222 for 1878, 
and $14,556,462 for 1877. The earnings from freight, mails, etc., were 
$ 226,490,002, and from passengers, $ 64,098,098. Included in the statement 
of earnings of the railroads of the Western States, is that of the Union Pacific, 
which last year was reported under the head of the ‘‘ Pacific Railroads.” By 
the recent consolidations of the Union Pacific with the Kansas and Denver 
Pacific, the whole system properly belongs to the Western States. The new 
company, in addition to its consolidated lines, owns some 2,000 miles of rail- 
road, the earnings of only 619 miles of which are reported. It is probable 
that the earnings of the lines not reported equaled $4,000,000. 

In the Pacific States the earnings of the railroads, including the Central 
Pacific and its leased lines, amounted to $ 28,736,660 against $ 26.444,206 for 
1879, and $26,881,007 for 1878. Of this sum $8,819,349 was derived from 
passengers, and ¢ 19,917,314 from transportation of freight, mails, etc. The 
net earnings were $ 10,786,106, and the dividends $ 3,992, 762. 

The following table gives a comparative statement of the miles of railroad in 
each section of the United States from 1869 to 1880: 


———=» 


| 1880 | 1879 | 1878 1877 1876 1875 1874 1873 | 1872 1871 | 1870 , 1869 
| 


| a 














> a9 
NewEngl’d States) 5,997) 5,903) 5,873 5,814 ‘5,683 5,638 5,509 5,314; 5,053 4,898 4,494 4,293 
Middle States... .. 15,949 15,679 15,454 15,142 145754 145455 14,050 13,643 12,954 12,030 10,964 10,425 
Southern States. . | 14,908) 14,333 14,019 13,812 13,631 13,287 13,237 12,977 12,538 12,013 11,163 10,362 
Western States... 52,588 46,963 43,132 41,169 39,836 38,254, 37,300 36,179 33,977 29,562) 24,587, 20,600 


Pacific States.... 4,229) 3,619, 3,298 3,152 2,904 2,462 2,287) 2,165 1,949 1,790, 1,677, 1,164 


oo 








Grand Total... 93,671 86,497/81,776 79,089 76,808 74,096 72,383 70,278 66,171 60,293 52,914 46,844 











BROKEN BANKS AND THEIR DEPosiITorS.—The New Jersey Court of Appeals 
has just rendered a decision which deserves the attention of bank managers as 
well as bank depositors. Just before the Mechanics and Laborers’ Savings 
Institution, in Jersey City, failed, a depositor, Mrs. Bridget Hannon, borrowed 
some money from it, giving a mortgage on real property by way of security. 
The amount of the loan was placed to her credit on the bank books and she 
drew against it by check. Before she had drawn all the bank suspended, the 
mortgage became due, and she refused to pay on it more than she had drawn, 
claiming that the balance still to her credit -on the bank books should be 
allowed her as an offset against the amount of the mortgage. The Court of 
Appeals decides that her real estate is liable for the whole amount of the 
mortgage, and that for the amount due her as a depositor she must stand 
equally with the other depositors in taking such dividends as the insolvent 
institution can pay. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I, QUALIFIED ACCEPTANCE. 


Keferring to page 817, April number, why was not the acceptance specify- 
iis St. Louis as the place of payment, a complete, unqualified acceptance 
within the tenor (intent, general drift, scope, meaning, &c. ) of the draft, and 
upon what ground could the Arkansas bank have’ protested, provided such 
acceptance put them to no further expense or risk of transmission than accept- 
ance payable in Arkansas would, and provided, also, St. Louis mail and bank- 
ing connections with Arkansas were such as would lose to Arkansas no time 
in getting notice to drawer and indorsers of drafts if unpaid when due? It is 
said in Story on Bills that an acceptance is qualified when it contains any 
limitation different from what is expressed upon face of bill, or from what 
the law implies upon a general acceptance. Now, place of payment is seldom 
expressed upon face of bill, until acceptor expresses it as ‘‘at office, bank, 
&c.,”” but that limitation is not generally thought to make a qualified accept- 
ance of it, that will affect drawer’s liability, nor to be a limitation ‘‘ different 
from what the law implies.” And why is specifying another town such a quali- 
fication, if the town is near enough to be within time for maturing and for 
mailing notices, as usual to the indorsers in case of failure or non-payment 
on acceptor’s part? 

What is exact and lawful ‘‘tenor” of bill? and upon what ground or 
authority is it confined to the town where bill is accepted and not to office 
of acceptor? If ‘‘at bank, &c.,” is but a memorandum, why not ‘‘at St. 


Louis ?” 

REPLY.—The law governing this question is founded upon what is called 
the custom of merchants, and by that custom a bill drawn upon a person at 
a particular place has, for a hundred years past, been regarded as a direction 
to him to accept the bill, and pay the sum named therein, at that place. An 
acceptance payable at a different place is not, therefore, an acceptance accord- 
ing to the exact meaning or ‘‘tenor” of the bill; but an acceptance payable 
at some particular place within the city or town, to which the bill is directed, 
as at a particular bank, at a particular house, (either counting house or resi- 
dence of the acceptor or of a third person, ) is an acceptance according to the 
‘“*tenor” of the bill, because it is still payable in the city or town, to 
which the bill was directed, and because it has been always so regarded, 
This distinction between a particular place within the city or town and another 
city or town is derived from the custom, and the reasons for the custom are 
obvious. If the drawee could accept the bill, and make it payable in another 
place, he might make it payable in any place however remote, and so might 
put the holder to unexpected inconvenience, and materially affect the position 
of the drawers and indorsers, by making them the guarantors of a different 
contract from what they intended when they drew or indorsed the bill. 

It is also advantageous for the holder to have a definite and simple rule to 
act upon in this, as in all other, matters connected with commercial paper. If, 
for instance, the question whether an acceptance is an acceptance according 
to the ‘‘tenor” of the bill, were to turn, as suggested by the inquirer, upon 
whether the other place at which it might be made payable, is equally con- 
venient to all parties, by reason of situation, and banking and postal facilities, 
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it would put the holder in a most embarrassing position, and compel him te 
decide, at his peril, a very doubtful question, of the answer to which he could 
never by any possibility be certain. A legal decision directly upon the point 
will be found in the case of Magara District Bank v. Fairman & Co., 31 
Barbour N. Y. S. Ct. Rep. 406, and a very interesting discussion of what 
constitutes a qualified acceptance, in the case of Rowe v. Young, 2 Broderip & 
Bingham’s Reports, in which all the judges of England gave their opinions 
upon the question in the House of Lords. 


II. INDORSEMENT OF OVER-DUE PAPER. 


I would like to ask whether a man who indorses a note, which is over due, 
can be held for the note? For example, A gives a note to B for dollars, 
payable in ¢hree years. After, say, five years B assigns to C, and of course 
has to indorse the note, which was payable to his order. Does his indorse- 
ment renew the note indefinitely? or was the absence of protest a release to 


him ? 

RrEPLY.—Yes. When a promissory note is indorsed after it is due, it is 
treated, as between the indorser and indorsee, as a note on demand, dated at 
the time of the transfer, and it is necessary, in order to charge the indorser, 
to present -it to the maker for payment within a reasonable time, and to give 
notice to the indorser. See Story on Promissory Notes, 7th ed., § 207, N. 3, 
and cases cited. The indorsement does not, however, renew the note indefin- 
itely, and the absence of protest, within a reasonable time after the indorse- 
ment, would discharge the indorser. What is a reasonable time in this con- 
nection is fixed in many of the States by the statute. In Massachusetts, from 
which State the inquiry comes, it is sixty days. 





III. DIVIDENDS ON PLEDGED STOCK. 


In a suit upon a note, to which there was attached a certificate of stock 
as collateral, a defendant indorser claims that the plaintiff should not have 
permitted the maker of the note to collect the dividends on the pledged 
stock, but, on the contrary, that it was the plaintiffs duty to have seen that 
the dividends were applied upon the note. In other words that a pledge of 
the stock carried with it a pledge of the dividends also. If you can cite any 
decisions in point I shall feel obliged to you. 

REPLY.—There can be no doubt that the pledgee of stock is entitled to 
receive the dividends thereon, to hold them as security for the principal debt 
and to apply them to its payment at maturity. Hdwards on Bailments. 
Wheeler v. Newbould, 16 N. Y. 392; Androscoggin R. R. Co. v. Auburn Bank, 
48 Me. 335. 

The doctrine is also laid down, in general terms, that if the holder of a note 
releases any of the collateral securities taken by him from the maker, the 
indorser will be discharged to the extent of the security released. Daniel on 
Neg. Jnst., § 1,311, and cases cited. We have seen no case in which the 
precise point raised here has been discussed, but we must say that the con. 
tention of the defendant indorser appears to us to be within the rules above 
stated. Suppose, for instance, such a dividend should be declared upon the 
stock as to seriously impair its value, ought not the indorser to have the right 
to complain, if the holder of the note should suffer such dividend to be paid 
over to the pledgor? 
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IV. DRAFT PAYABLE IN EXCHANGE. 


$ 500.00 No. 1467 
THE CiTyY BANK OF 








, June 27th, 1881. 
Pay to the order of Jno. Jones & Co. five hundred (IN New York Exchange ) 

dollars. [ Signed ]} A. JOHNSON & Co, 
To JNo. SMITH & Co., Sankers. 


We want your opinion upon the above draft. Can the holder demand of 
the drawee the face of draft plus the premium on New York Exchange? Or 
could J. S. & Co. refuse to pay the cash and tender instead their draft on 
New York for $500? Please state also if this can be considered a negotiable 
instrument. 

REPLY.—This draft is payable in a specific article, viz.: ‘* New York Ex- 
change,”’ which we take to mean drafts on New York; and we fail to see 
why John Smith & Co.’s own drafts on New York (especially as they are 
described as bankers) are not as much ‘‘ New York Exchange ” as the drafts 
of any other persons. We know of no authority on the point, but we think 
that John Smith & Co,’s draft upon New York would be a good tender in 
payment of the bill, and that they may refuse to pay in anything else. Upon 
familiar principles of law, frequently referred to in these pages, the draft is 
not a negotiable instrument, because not payable in money. (See Daniel on 
Neg. Inst., § 55 et seq. ) | 

Following this view as a strict legal construction, it will be seen that the 
collection of such drafts may be attended with much risk, and be the occa- 
sion of many disputes. Some bankers encourage this form of draft by their 
dealers as a means of working off their surplus exchange, but it is a per- 
nicious and objectionable custom. 





FREEDMAN’s BANK DEPposiTors.—Comptroller Knox gives notice that deposi- 
tors in the Freedman’s Bank and Trust Company who have not filed any claims 
or received any dividends, must prove their claims and apply for dividends on 
or before the 21st of August, 1881. or they will be forever barred. 


Last YEAR'S BUSINESS OF THE PorRT OF NEW YorK.—Collector Merritt 
reports the following aggregates of the business of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1881, at the port of New York: The total collections were 
$ 139,579,562.83, and the expenses of collection, $ 2,579,910.76; cost per 
$100, $1.85. The merchandise weighed as follows: Imports, 4,474,182,732 
pounds ; the exports and transports, 68,472,290 pounds; the salt, coal and pota- 
toes; 7,563,599 bushels ; the total expenses were $873,512.16. The merchan- 
dise gauged was as follows: The imports, 14,092,5181'4 gallons; the exports— 
alcohol, 8,014,043 gallons; and of other merchandise, 1,484,287% gallons; 
the transports to other ports were 79,127% gallons, and the total expenses, 
$ 43,262.81. The duty collected was $161,830.87; the total value of exports 
was $ 418,659,900, and the total value of imports, $ 535,759,068. The aggre- 
gates during the last four years compares as follows: 

Fiscal Year Total Expense of Cost 
ending collections. collection. Per $100. 
June 30. 1878 $91,992,629 +» $2,194,359 - $2 39 
u 30, 18 98,046,244 - 2,133,848 - 218 
w 30, 1880 131,812,349 - 2,435,044 eo 1 85 
u 30, 139,579,502. 2,579,910. 1 85 
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OF THE UNITED STATES. 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The census reports are very slow in making their appearance. 


have, however, been published. In a future article we shall compare some of 


A few figures 


the aggregates of 1880 with those of 1879 and previous reports for the 


‘United States, and with the statistics of other countries. 


Our population im 


1880 was 50,152,866, so that the United States ranks third among the nations 
Their distribution throughout the States and Terri- 


of the earth in population. 


tories is as follows : 


0 eee Gees . TROMiccccccscecve 995,335 - New York.......... 5,083,170 
0 er — . Kentucky.......... Adlaee . North Carolina..... 1,400,003 
EPOER ccccccescecs  QROGS « LaRRRccccccecces «GORSER « DiiBeccc cccccccecs «© 391975794 
ArkamsaS...iscccees 802,564 .« Mainecccoccrecceees 648,945 . Oregon...........+. 174,767 
California ....ccccce 864,686 . Maryland............ 935,139 . Pennsylvania....... 4,282,738 
SE «nse eene eee 194,469 . Massachusetts...... 1,783,086 . Rhode Island....... 276,528 
Connecticut.... ... 622,683 . Michigan........... 1,634,096 . South Carolina..... 995,706 
DI. -sinnvieences SD q. Gikscadewans 780,807 . Tennessee.... e+ 15542,463 
0 FE 146,654 . Mississippi.......-. SERED. DOMBBsces ccccceces« 155979509 
Dist. of Columbia... 177,638 . Missouri............ SIDS . UelMccoscccsccesece 143,907 
ES 266,566 . Montana ........... 29,157 . Vermont ........... 332,286 
ee 1,538,983 . Nebraska...... Boccoe 480488 . VitRiRecccccccccce 1,512,203 
ea SaMtt « TOURER ccccces seve 62,265 . Washington........ 75,120 
ks on eaian ee 3,078,636 . New Hampshire... 347,784 . West Virgina 618,193 
Indiana --- 1,978,358 . New Jersey........ 1,130,892 . Wisconsin...... ... 1,315,386 
Pisbtbedcescees «+ 1,624,463 . New Mexico........ 118,430 . Wyoming........... 20,788 
THE LARGE CITIES, 
The population of the twenty largest cities is as follows: 

New York, N. Y... 1,206,590 . Cincinnati, Ohio ... 255,708 . Newark, N.J...... 136,400 
Philadelphia, Pa ... 846,984 . San Francisco, Cal. 233,956 . Louisville, Ky...... 123,645 
Brooklyn, N. Y..... 566,689 . New Orleans, La.... 216,140 . Jersey City, N. J... 120,728 
CCE, Tl ccecccs 503,304 . Cleveland, Ohio.... 160,142 . Detroit, Mich....... 116,342 
Boston, Mass....... 362,535 . Pittsburgh, Pa...... 156,381 . Milwaukee, Wis.... 115,578 
St. Louis, Mo....... 350,522 . Buffalo, N. Y....... 155,137. Providence, R.I.... 104,850 
Baltimore. Md...... 332,190 . Washington, D.C... 147,307 


At present the center of the population is near Cincinnati. 


Its position and 


movement since the date of the first census is shown in the following table: 
Approximate Location. 


Date. 


eeeeenee 
eee eeeaenee 


As examples of the wealth of cities, 
East, and San Francisco, the metropolis 


wrreT 23 miles east of Baltimore. 

erate. 18 miles west of Baltimore. 

eat niews 40 miles northwest-by-west of Washington. 
16 miles north of Woodstock. 

dniataicd 19 miles west-southwest of Moorefield. 

16 miles south of Clarksburg. 

vineaee 23 miles southeast of Parkersburg. 
.eeeee-20 Miles south of Chillicothe. 

48 miles east-by-north of Cincinnati. 

8 miles west-by-south of Cincinnati. 


New York, as the metropolis of the 
of the West, may be taken. 


During 


the fiscal year ending December 3, 1879, the valuation of property in New 
York was: Real, $918, 134,380 ; personal, $ 175,934,955 5 total, $ 1,094,069, 335. 
The valuation of property in San Francisco for the same year was: Real 
$ 190,389,410; personal, $54,237,350; total, $244,626, 760. 

From this it will be seen that relatively San Francisco is a wealthier city 


than New York. 


Her population is less than one-fifth of that of New York, 


and her wealth more than one-fifth of that of the Eastern metropolis. 
The enumeration of the population of the country will not be the most 


important part of the census report. 
industrial condition of the nation. 
been carried to completion. 


It includes the usual statistics as to the 
Only in a few industries has the work 


One of these, the production and manufacture of 


silk, is of recent introduction in the United States. 
represents a value of $34,410,463, and the capital, real and personal, invested 
in the business is estimated at $ 18,899,500. There are 383 factories and 


8,467 looms. 


The production for 1879 
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THE DEPOSIT OF COIN FOR CIRCULATION RETIRED BY NATIONAI. BANKS, 
—The opinion of the Attorney General, elsewhere given, relative to the 
deposit of coin by National banks for the purpose of withdrawing bonds and 
reducing circulation, removes all distinction in lawful money of the United 
States, except that which exists by virtue of the rule of the New York 
Clearing House, requiring balances to be paid in gold or United States notes 
to the exclusion of standard silver dollars. On receipt of the opinion, 
Treasurer Gilfillan immediately issued a circular to the effect that National 
banks may reimburse the Treasurer for their circulating notes redeemed, 
either by check drawn on New York, payable to the order of the Assistant 
Treasurer and collectable through the Clearing House, with instructions to 
deposit the amount on account of the five-per-cent. fund; by a deposit of 
lawful money with either of the Assistant Treasurers on account of the five- 
per-cent. fund; or by a remittance of lawful money addressed to the Treas- 
urer, at Washington, marked with the amount and nature of the contents, 
and the fact that it is for credit of the five-per-cent. fund. The express 
charges, if not prepaid, will be deducted from the proceeds of the remittance 
at Government contract rates. We shall publish some interesting papers and 
documents hereafter upon this subject. They will be read with much interest. 


LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS OF BROKEN BANKS.—At Rutland, Vermont, a 
new phase is developing itself in the case of Silas M. Waite, the ex-President 
of the ruined Brattleboro Bank, who is serving out his six-years’ sentence at 
the House of Correction. Waite’s criminality consisted mainly in having made 
false returns to the Comptroller of the Currency as to the financial condition 
of the bank, on which he regularly declared dividends and paid them out of 
his private purse to save the bank. Had he received the sum awarded him 
in the Burdette-Estey suit, which was appealed, he claims that he would 
have tided the bank over its troubles. It is now alleged that Waite intends, 
as soon as his health permits, to commence an action against the stockholders 
of the bank to recover more than $100,000 paid by him as dividends, which 
the bank itself never earned. He hopes to recover the entire amount. 
Should Waite be successful in his suit, he will be enabled to carry up on 
appeal his Estey suit, in.the United States Supreme Court, involving the sum 
of $160,000. The question here raised is important. If a bank fails, and 
its books show that money not earned, but borrowed for the purpose, has 
been divided among the stockholders, are they liable to refund the amount 
so borrowed and divided contrary to law? 


OuR FOREIGN COMMERCE.—The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, in his 
monthly statement for the fiscal year just closed of the imports and exports 
of the United States, reports that the excess of exports of merchandise was as 
follows: Month ended June 30, 1881, $4,541,931; month ended June 30, 
1880, $11,617,741; twelve months ended June 39, 1881, $259,726,254;. 
twelve months ended June 30, 1880, $167,683,912. The excess of exports 
and of imports of gold and silver coin and bullion, was as follows: Month 
ended June 30, 1881 (excess of exports ), $ 1,022,152; month ended June 30, 
1880 (excess of imports), $177,860; twelve months ended June 30, 1881 (ex- 
cess of imports ), $91,168,650; twelve months ended June 30, 1880 (excess 
of imports), $75,891,391. During the last fiscal year the exports of mer- 
chandise arnounted to §$ 902,319,473, being larger than ever before in the 
history of the country. The imports of merchandise amounted to $ 642,593,219, 
and was larger than during any preceding year, with the exception of the 
year ending June 30, 1880. The foreign commerce of the United States, im- 
ports and exports of merchandise, amounted to $1,544,912,692, and exceed 
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that of any previous year. The excess of exports over imports during the last 
fiscal year was larger than during any preceding year, with the exception of 
the fiscal year 1879. Since the year ended June 30, 1875, the total excess 
of the value of the exports of merchandise from the United States has 
amounted to $1,180,681,641. The value of the exports of merchandise during 
the last fiscal year exceeded the value of such exports during the preceding 
fiscal year $ 66,680,845—an increase of 7.39 per cent. The value of the im- 
ports of merchandise during the last fiscal year was $25,361,527 less than the 
value of such imports during the preceding fiscal year—a decrease of 3.95 
per cent. Mr. Nimmo also calls attention to the rapid increase in the value 
of the exports of merchandise from the United States during the last ten years, 
viz: From $ 442,820,178 during the year 1871 to $902,.319,473 during the 
year 1881. The exports of specie exceeded the imports during each fiscal 
‘ year from 1862 to 1879, but during the last two fiscal years the imports of 
specie exceeded the exports thereof; such excess amounting during the year 
ended June 30, 1880, to $75,891,391, and during the year ended June 30, 
1881, to $91,168,650. 


PROGRESS OF THE WESTERN UNION.—The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has secured a ninety-nine years’ lease of the lines of the Northwestern Tel- 
egraph Company of Wisconsin, operated in the States and Territories and the 
Dominion of Canada. The instrument is dated May 7, 1881, and provides 
that the Western Union Company shall, in addition to raving seven per cent. 
interest on the first-mortgage bonds, aggregating $ 1,180,000, pay a rental of 
$ 100,000 for the first year, and a pro-rata yearly increase in the rent until it 
shall reach $150,000 by the year ending July, 1896, and thereafter pay the 
last-mentioned sum annually until the expiration of the ninety-nine years; also all 
taxes and interest upon the capital stock of the Northwestern Company, which 
is fixed at $2,500,090, divided into fifty-dollar shares. The interest to be paid 
on the stock is to be four per cent. the first year, four and a quarter for the second, 
and be increased at the rate of one-eighth of one per cent. each succeeding 
vear untii it reaches six per cent. ‘in 1896, and to continue at that rate during 
the remainder of the term of the contract. The Northwestern Company agrees 
to maintain its organization, and the Western Union grants a further allow- 
ance of $2,500 per annum for fourteen years for that purpose. 


THE CREDIT LYONNAIS.--The following comparative statistics have been 
published relative to the Credit Lyonnais, and indicate that that institution 
has been augmenting its prosperous business at a very gratifying rate both 
before, and since its establishment of a branch in New York: 





ASSETS. Dec. 31st, 1872. Dec. 31st, 1877. Dec. 31st, 1880. May 31st, 1881. 
Cash on hand......... insite $ 2,276,750 82 . $3,986,36713 . $8,036,583 10. $8,416,988 41 
Bills receivable..... Wcusneee + 11,009,014 38 . 21,954,831 20. 27,392,77753 - 29,081,727 57 
Current accounts............ 6,882,993 91 . .17,407,28865 . 28,279,10034 . 32,486,245 92 


Advances on securities...... 
Gov't stocks, debentures, &c. 
Bank premises.........cecce 
SS GE ccctcccscec'ss 


8,088,191 o8 . 
5,494,125 66 . 





5,000,000 00 . 


15,767,348 38 . 
1,033,980 47 . 
300,900 OO . 
7,500,000 00 . 


33,976,686 94 . 
79537164 49 . 
3,600,000 00 . 

10,000,000 OC . 


52,947,355 51 
8,306,467 29 
3,600,000 00 

20,000,000 00 











$ 118,822,332 40 . $ 154,539,284 70 
May 31st, 1881. 


$38,751,075 85 . $68,449,315 83 . 


LIABILITIES, Dec, 31st, 1872, Dec. 31st, 1877. Dec. 31st, 1880. 


Deposits..... pnebeseeeene $5,871,768 36 . $16,006,486 96 . $26,614,238 58 . $52,145,845 97 
Current accounts........+. 11,664,253 34. 18,602,836 56 . 36-549,923 57 - 30,429,055 40 
ASCOPIERCES .2.00 cccccccce 4,479,702 62. 3,103,709 97 - 7,412,004 13 . 11,341,288 02 
Deposits at fixed dates... 5,351,981 64 . 13,003,878 71 . 22,246,146 12. 24,623,095 31 
SUPPIUS cccccccccecccceccs 6,353,409 89 . 257 32,903 63 . 6,000,000 00 . 16,000,000 00 


10,000,000 OO . 20,000,000 OO . 40,000,000 90O 


$38,751,075 85 - $68,449,815 83 . $118,822,312 40 . $154,539.284 70 
The other items of the reports of the Credit Lyonnais compare as follows : 


Capital ....00.cccccccscece 15,000,000 00 . 





1872. 1877. 1880. 
Wiican Pree $1,195,076,707 00 . $1,709,804,868 00 . $3,717,566,543 oc 
Bills receivable. .....0e..ses0s 615,548,009 00 . 7329745,227 00 . 1,317,165.933 00 
Deposits at fixed dates....... 5,381,852 00 . 12,979,367 00 . 22,247,488 40 


Deposits on current accounts... 15,997:527 00 33,009,397 00 . 543 393:019 00 
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THE MINNESOTA BOND TRIBUNAL.—It is understood that the five Judges 
constituting the bond tribunal, so called, will meet and organize on the 26th 
inst. The Attorney-General, in pursuance of the authority vested in him by 
the law creating the tribunal, has retained the Hon. Thomas Wilson, of 
Winona, as associate counsel to defend the interests of the State, to whom 
will be added, probably, Senator Daniel Buck, of Mankato, in a similar 
capacity. There is an extraordinary pressure being brought to bear upon 
the Judges to decide the main question—the validity of the constitutional 
amendment prohibiting any settlement of the bonds without submission to 
the popular vote--in favor of the bondholders, with a strong probability that 
it may succeed. This pressure is insidious in its nature, and is, therefore, 
all the more dangerous. It is fortunate, in view of this fact, that the inter- 
ests of the State have been placed in the hands of gentlemen who have not 
only an earnest desire to protect those interests, but the ability to do so as— 
far as possible.—Wéinona (Minn.) Republican, Fuly 21. 


RETIREMENT OF AN AGED BANK OFFICER.—After eighteen years of faith- 
ful and diligent service, Mr. Edwin E. Curtis will retire from the Presidency 
of the Meriden Savings Bank at the annual meeting on Monday, his health and 
advancing years warning him to relinquish all public care. Mr. Curtis has been 
connected with the bank since its organization in 1850, and has been its Presi- 
dent since 1863, and so closely identified had he become with it that it was 
better known as Mr. Curtis’s bank than by its proper name. At the organiza- 
tion of the bank, in 1851, Enos H. Curtis was elected President, and held the 
office till July, 1854, when B. H. Catlin, M. D., was elected and held the 
office till July, 1857, when Enos H. Curtis was elected and held the office till 
his death. Edwin E. Curtis was elected in July, 1863, to fill the vacancy, and 
has held the office since. Mr. Curtis intended resigning three or four years 
ago, but on the death of Mr. A. H. Curtis the Directors requested the 
President to remain, and has every year since renewed the request, which 
has always been so decided and unanimous that he yielded But he cannot 
in justice to himself continue longer.—AZeriden (Conn.) Republican, Fuly 23. 


OWNERSHIP OF REGISTERED BONDs.-—A Washington dispatch states that at 
the date nearest the census year, June 30, 1880, there were outstanding 
# 1,173,749,250 of registered bonds. These bonds were of the following issues : 
Four per cent., $528,100,950; four and one-half per cent., $170,280,8co ; 
five per cent., $ 294,440,800; six per cent., $ 180,926,700 ; total, $ 1, 173,749,250. 
The six-per-cent, bonds were all made payable in ten large cities. These regis- 
tered bonds were found to be owned as follows: Individual holders and cor- 
porations, % 644,990,400; foreign holders, $27,894,350; National banks (to 
secure circulation ), $ 319,937,800; six per cent. ( payable in ten large cities ), 
$ 180 926,700 ; total, $ 1,173,749,250. Omitting the six per cents., the foreign 
holders, and the banks, there are $ 644,9G0,400 of four, four and one-half and 
five-per-cent. bonds to be distributed throughout the country. Of the total 
number of holders (73,114), 42,262 are males, 29,325 are females, and 1,527 
are corporations, and of the amount held the males own $ 327,185,500; the 
females, $90,353,350, and the corporations, $ 227,451,550. The average per 
capita for the male holders is $7,741.84; for the female holders, $ 3,081.10; 
for the corporations, $148,953.20, and for both sexes and the corporations, 
# 8,821.70. 


THE ITALIAN LOAN AND CERTAIN MINOR EUROPEAN MONETARY MOVE- 
MENTs.—Of the Italian loan authorized for the purposes of coin resumption, the 
# 73,000,000 recently offered was sold for $65,700.000, payable as follows: 
viz: five per cent. accompanying the bids; fifteen per cent. on allotment ; 
twenty-five per cent. August 3Ist; twenty-five per cent October 31st; and 
twenty per cent. on the toth of January, 1882. Of the total loan of 
$ 129,000,000, the government will accept $49,250,000 in silver, and the 
remainder in gold. The operation makes so much more demand for gold 
and silver, although it is made -very gradually. 














NEW BANKS AND BANKERS, 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. Placeand Capital. 


a 


4 
$ 25,800 Hiram L. Holden, 7/7. Delos L. Holden, Cas. 
" « Bic cees Pettemems @ Cochrame,... j§- i$ cccccecceces 
DAKOTA Chamberlain... Brule County Bank (A. G. McKellan, Pv.) ........ 
” Grand Forks... = Pc Mivctscesetdnde' j- i s#enveedwecs 
u . Mandan ....... fe se. a? Torr TT Tree 
M . Milbank....... B’k of Milbank (Sargent & Diggs.)  ............ 
” » PED co cewcoces Citisens’ Bank.......0cc0- Kountze Brothers. 
H. F. Sawtell, Pv. Eugene Steere, Cas. 
e ¢ Patccsnaes PE GEE iececnccs +§§|§&§#& ~. b00sbnenene 
_ | Cambridge..... First National Bank....... Chase National Bank, 
$25,000 Nathaniel B. Gould, Pr. F. G. Welton, Cas. 
u . Effingham..... Eversman, Wood & Eng a = hese eecces 
IND .... South Whitley. John Arnold & Co........ = wee eeeeees 
a ee SN Re ew neme Maverick Nat’l Bank, Boston. 
W. M. Greeley, Pr. E. R. Chamberlain, Cas. 
u . Battle Creek... McPherson & Bassett..... Preston, Kean & Co., Chicago. 
u » CARTEIOR. ..o 0000 Reeve & Butterfield....... Traders’ Bank, Chicago. 
u . Norway ....... Benton aay Sav. B’k.. International Bank, Chicago. 
. H. Brown, Pr. Thomas Atkinson, Cas, 
KANSAS, Osage City.. _ Cone, County Fourth National Bank. 
P. I. Bonebrake, Pr. F. I.. Marshall, Cas. 
_ ae Louisville ...... People’s i of Kentucky. National Park Bank, 
$ 150,000 George H. Moore, ?y. James Henry Huber, Cas. 
MIcH.,. Bancroft....... Watson, Obert & Co..... People’s Savings B’k, Detrozt. 
u . Manistee....... First National Bank....... Importers & Traders’ Nat. B’k. 
$ 100,000 T. J. Ramsdell, Pr. George A. Dunham, Cas. 
MINN... Wykoff........ Exchange Bank (L. G. Kil borne. Gilman, Son & Co. 
Mo...... Boonville...... Elliott, Williams, & Co.. Importers & Traders Nat. B’k. 
w ., Norborne...... Bank of Norborne........ Donnell, Lawson & Simpson. 
$ 25,000 John N. Dunlap, /r. Jas. H. Boyer, Cas, 
NEB.... Fairfield....... Anthony, Newcomb& Hubbel. —_—C_s.... «se ee es 
” " small & Randall.....ccece |§|(|§$.-—«§«§ § =e oe eecvcees 
u . Grafton........ Eee Bee GPE ccccccceces §|§§§# i é§|§.§.§ seeeceoeases 
u ; RE cccccs GG EINE ceces 0 (kl NRCC Re ON 
M ee COMBE GGA .cccccccee 8 == (tweeter roc 
u WRF .. cece McNish & Graham....... Kountze Brothers, 
N. Y.... Bainbridge..... First National Bank...... Chase National Bank, 
$ 50,000 Gervis Prince, Pr. Irving L. Pruyn, Cas. 
u . Canandaigua .. Frank R. Durry & Co.... United States National B’k, 
OHI0... Cincinnati..... Metropolitan National B’k. United States National B’k. 
$ 250,000 Joseph F. Larkin, ?v. John R. De Camp, Cas 
“ u Unies. Watiomel BOGE..., j. _ sevcecceses 
$ 500,000 . W.- Hughes, Pr. O. H. Tudor, Cas. 
" . East Liverpool. Potters’ National Bank.. Chase National Bank, 
$50,000 William Brunt, Jr., Pr. F. D. Kitchel, Cas. 
OREGON Oregon City... Bank of Oregon City..... «= §- cae eceeecees 
Thomas Clearman, Pr, C. H. Canfield, Cas. 
PENN... Cochranton.... Farmers’Co-operativeTrust Co. Chase National Bank, 


. Gunnison...... Miners’ Exchange Bank.. 


. South Pueblo.. South Pueblo Nat’l Bank. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 74.) 


Bank or Banker. 


BE vcicndece Denver Bank............. 
G. W. Gildersleeve, Pr. Arthur E. Pierce, Cas. 


Lewis Cheney, Pr. M. Coppinger, Cas. 
Mercantile National Bank, 


$ 20,000 R. P. Miller, Pr. William W. Dean, Cas. 


N. ¥. Correspondent and Cashier. 


coe 


+x 
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State’ Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 
S. C.... LancasterC.H.. Twitty & Connors........ National Park Bank, 
TEXAS.. Eastland....... Berry & Fleming......... United States National B’k. 

w .. Gainesville..... Lindsay, Hempstead & Co, —=——__nnacceceevese 
TAs cece Richmond ..... Warren & Quarles........ Kountze Brothers. 
WiIs..... Kewaunee...... Decker, Duvall & Walender First National Bank, M7/w, 
OnT.... Durham....... Canadian B’k of Commerce American Exchange Nat’! B’k, 
aaa Berthier.. eer Ville Marie, Z. Le febvre, Mgr. ......... 

” _ Louiseville . " " " i. #4. Minean, Mer. 16666 666s 

" EE 6 dacnes a u a C. A. Sylvestre, Ss ate dune 









ee 





CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER, 
( Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 72.) 





































Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 
N. Y. City. Second National Bank.... John C. Eno, Pv........ A. H. Trowbridge.* 
= ae 4 F. W. Dewalt, £%... 000 F, A. Raynolds. 
CoL.... Custer Co, Bank, Silver Cliff. 1 F.S. Hartzell, | ee F. W. Dewalt. 
DAKOTA First Nat’] Bank, Deadwood... E. F. Kellogg, Cas...... M. C. Thum. 

Sou Ge I, SE Ric c Hes Be BE, GOR ccccccee «ss es wesees 
_) ar Second National Bank, Aurora. W. C. Estee, Cas........ J. A. Egleston. 

u . Carrollton Bank, Carrollton.... Rich’d S. Worcester, Cas. J. M. Roodhouse. 
lowa.. . Citizens’ Bank, Mt. Ayr........ Day Dunning, Cas...... C. B. Dunning.* 
| See Merchants’ National Bank, , J. H. Lindenberger, /r.. H. C. Caruth. 

Louisville + William R. Johnson, Cas. J. H. Lindenberger. 

w .. Bank of Kentucky, u Pea Ecce ' etbewnde 

u . Farmers’ Nat’! B’k, Danville... Thomas McRoberts, Pr.. J. G. Cecil.* 
Sane... . First Ward Nat’! B’k, Boston.. George W. Moses, Cas .. G. B. Ford. 

” . Vuinsigamonda National B’k l ot ; 

Worcester { Henry P. Murray, Asst. Cas. ........ 
eee Rich Hill Bank, Rich Hill..... Pe 5. Tyee SY cccc ces P. A. Burgess. 


N. Y.... Goshen National B’k, Goshen.. John Ogden Smith, Cas. W. M. Murray. 
OREGON B'k British Columbia, Branch | preg, Townsend Mgr... W. W. Francis. 


Portland 
PENN... German Savings Inst., Erie.... Lloyd G. Reed, Pr...... J. Gensheimer. 

w .,, First Nat’] Bank, Huntingdon.. J. Simpson Africa, Cas... —............ 
Wi csues Planters’ Nat’l B'k, Richmond. Mann S. Quarles, Cas... W. R. Quarles. 

w ,, City Bank, Richmond..... ... Walker Hill, Cas........ W. R. Trigg. 

w ., Richmond Banking & Ins. Co. W. W, Gosden, Cas..... M. S. Quarles. 
Wis.... National Bank of Beaver Dam. J. H. Barrett, Cas....... C: W. Whinfield. 
OnT.... Canad. nai Commerce, Berlin. D. B. Dewar, Mgr...... J. Young. 

“ee " Dunnville. James Young, Mgr...... J. R. Clarke. 

" w Walkerton. J. R. Clarke, Mgr....... D. B. Dewar. 

" _ Bk of Seetiven. Hamilton.... John Stuart, Pr......... D. Mc Innes. 

, : OS, ee L. J. Archambault, 
QUEBEC 3c Banque Ville wee Montreal Ubaldi Garand, a G. H. Dumesnil. 
« .. Eastern Townships - a S. Stevens, Mgr......... A. P. Ball. 
* Deceased. 











Boston.—The Boston Commonwealth says that for the first time in twelve 
years the receipts from taxes levied in that city in 1880 were in excess of the 
requirements for the financial year,‘and that this was due to an unusually 
heavy rate of taxation and to a very prompt payment of taxes. This year 
(1881) there is an increasetl valuation, and there will be an increase of appro- 
priations, with a small reduction in the rate of taxation. 








CHANGE 


CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


S, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


(Monthly List, continued from Fuly No., page 73.) 


NEW YORK CITY....... 
“ “ S es @eee< 
“ u“ - ~p+ssemae< 
CoL i i as 
CONN... Hartford...... 


ILL.... Cambridge .... 


00 
IowA... Bloomfield..... 
w  .. Oelwein,...... ' 
»  .. Riverton...... 
Louisville...... 


Mass... Boston........ 


= 
W 
co 
— 
© 
~m 
om 
eo) 
a 


MINN... Worthington .. 


TK onus Independence. . 
”) be " 
w .. Kansas City.... 
© oa We GB. ccs 
w ., Wellsville ..... 
NEVADA Reno.......... 


N. Y ... Richfield Sp’gs. 
OnI0... Cincinnati..... 


“ @ £# (+ evcves 
“ ins asaees 
w .,, Zanesville...... 
PENN... Philadelphia... 
w ., Chambersburg. 


TEXAS.. San Marcos.... 


Wis.... Brodhead...... 
" .. Kewaunee..... 
Ome... BERMRGOGE cccccc 


QUE BEC St. Cuthbert... 





Day & Heaton; admit F. W. Griffin. 

Gilman, Son & Co.; Thos. P. Gilman retires. 

S. M. Swenson & Son; now S. M. Swenson & Sons. S. 
Albin Swenson being admitted. 

Krille & Cushing (Bank of Rico) ; dissolved. 

Conn. Trust and Safe Deposit Co. ; surplus $ 30,000. 

Henry County Bank (C. R. Wheeler & Co.); now First 
National Bank, Nathaniel B. Gould, /r., F. G. 
Welton, Cas. Chase Nat. B’k, N.Y. Correspondent. 

Galt Brothers; now Galt & Tracy. 

Davis County poe and Trust Co. ; now Steckel & Overton. 

Bank of Oelwein (Hoagland & Jamison); now S. B. Zeig- 
ler & Co. 

Fremont Co. Bank (Davies & Sexton); robbed of $ 5,200; 
now John Davies. 

People’s Bank of Kentucky ; reorganized. 

G. P. Baldwin & Dillaway; G. P. Baldwin, deceased. 
No change in style at present. 

Putnam & Heath; now C. A. & W. F. Putnam. 

State Bank of Manistee; now First National Bank. Same 
officers. 

Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; to be succeeded shortly by 
First National Bank. Same Cashier. 

First National Bank; now Bank of St. Joseph. Same 
™management, 

Bank of Worthington (Elihu Smith); now Thomas H. 
Parsons & Co. C. T. Pope, Cas. 

Anderson, Chiles & Co.; now incorporated as Anderson- 
Chiles Banking Co. Paid capital, $80,000. 


. Chrisman-Sawyer Banking Company ; increased capital to 


$ 100,000. 
Merchants’ National Bank; paid capital now $ 500,000 
H. H. Wernse; now Wernse & Dieckman, 203 North Third 
Street. 
Wellsville Bank ; now incorporated. Paid capital, $ 10,000, 
Paxton, Curtis & Co.; consolidated with First Nat’l B’k 
Elwood & Tuller; now Tuller & Bloomfield. 


H. W. Hughes & Co.; now Union National Bank. 
Joseph F. Larkin & Co.; now Metropolitan National Bank. 


First National Bank; now First Bank of Logan. Same 


management. 
C. W. Potwin & Co.; now Citizens’ National Bank. 


Bowen & Fox; now George S. Fox & Son. 

Chambersburg Deposit Bank (John R. Orr); now J. R. & 
W. B. Ort. 

Mitchell & Glover; now Glover & Co. 

Bowen & Co. ; in liquidation. 

. R. B. Kellogg; now Decker, Duvall & Walender. 

William Mowat & Son; dissolved. William Mowat con- 
tinues. Style unchanged. 


Banque Ville Marie ; discontinued. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


(Continued from Fuly No., page 72.) 


—— Capital... 





No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid. 

2539 First National Bank........ ee ee $ 100,000 
Manistee, MICH. George A. Dunham. $ 100,000 

2540 First National Bank........ Nathaniel B. Gould....... 50,000 
Cambridge, ILL. E. D. Richardson, Ass’¢ Cas. 25,000 

2541 South Pueblo National Bank Hiram L. Holden......... 50,000 
South Pueblo, CoL. Delos L. Holden. 25,800 

2542 Metropolitan National Bank. Joseph F. Larkin.......... 500,000 
Cincinnati, OHIO. John R. De Camp. 250,c00 

2543 First National Bank........ 8 50,000 
Bainbridge, N. Y. Irving L. Pruyn. 50,000 

2544 Potters’ National Bank..... William Brunt, Jr......... 50,000 
East Liverpool, OHIO. F, D. Kitchel. 50,000 

a Ee —EE 


THE AGGREGATE CIRCULATION. 


STATEMENT of the Comptroller of the Currency on August I, 1881, show- 
ing the amounts of NATIONAL-BANK NOTEs and of LEGAL-TENDER NOTEs, 
outstanding at the dates of the passage of the Acts of June 20, 1874, 
January 14, 1875, and May 31, 1878, together with the amounts outstand- 
ing at date, and the increase or decrease: 

NATIONAL-BANK NOTES. 


Amount outstanding June 20, 1874.......-seccecsecseereees sovencecosesooes $ 349, 894, 182 
Amount outstanding January 14, 1875.......s.ssee-cecseeceeescecseececees 351,561,450 
Amount outstanding May 31, 1878.....secccecccssssscceecceccecens seeeees 322,555,965 
Amount outstanding at date ™....... ..ccccrccccss cccsccccces cccccesoocoscce 356, 236,938 

Increase during the. last month .............cccccccccscssecvccesevecees 2,482, 338 

EMCTORSS SINCE AMMUSt 1, TEBO.0ccccrcccesrcccce.cocscccoccscecseccccese 13,420, 166 

LEGAL-TENDER NOTES. 

Amount outstanding June 20, 1874. ...00.ccc.scccccccccccccccccccccccccoes $ 382,009,000 
Amount outstanding January 14, 1875....ccecccccssescsecseccereceecsones 382,000,000 
Amount retired under Act of January 14, 1875, to May 31, 1878. 35,318,984 
Amount outstanding on and since May 31, 1878......ccsccsecseeeeees 346,681,016 


Amount on deposit with the Treasurer U. S. to redeem notes of 
insolvent and liquidating banks, and banks retiring circula- 


ee Ee AGE SE BU B).. FRc cictniccocncsncccneseccscccccnsses 331438, 332 
Decrease in deposit during the last month.............seceeeeseees 48,250 
Increase in deposit since August 1, 1880....2......cscccessseseeres 13,641, 100 


Jno. JAY KNOX, Comptroller of the Currency. 
* Circulation of National Gold Banks not included in the above, $1,087,675. 


oO 





EMIGRATION —The Bureau of Statistics reports that the number of immigrants 
into the United States for the year ending June 30, 1880, was 457,257. The 
total immigration into the United States during the year ending June 30, 
1881, is estimated at 668,000 persons, which is a larger number than that of 
any preceding year. During the twelve months ended June 30, 1881, the 
number of immigrants was as follows: From Germany, 209,500 ; Dominion of 
Canada, 118,664; England and Wales, 65,977; Ireland, 72,336; Scotland, 
15,164 ; China, 10,498; and from all other countries, 168,100, The total num- 
ber of immigrants during the year ended June 30, 1881, was 660,239 com- 
pared with 451,902 during the previous fiscal year. 











NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, AUGUST I, 1881. 
Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4.82 to 4.84% in gold. 


The monthly statement of the public debt was issued to-day. The move- 
ments for July have no special interest, except in the fact that the decrease 
during the month was §$ 10,078,023.23. The principal aggregates are as fol- 
lows: Cash in the Treasury, $ 326,878,190; gold certificates, $5,749,820; sil- 
ver certificates, $51,983,980 ; certificates of deposits outstanding, $10,740,000 ; 
refunding certificates, $653,850; legal tenders outstanding, $ 346,681,016; 
fractional currency outstanding, $7,098,645 ; cash balance available August Ist, 
$ 154,827,274; debt less cash in the Treasury August Ist, $1,830,520,788, 
The Internal Revenue receipts for the year are reported by Commissioner 
Raum to-day at $135,229,902. This sum differs from the former statement 
elsewhere reported. Further minor changes may perhaps be reported when 
the accounts are finally made up. 

The monetary situation is characterized by ease and tranquility, although 
much sensitive perturbation has occasionally prevailed during the last month, in 
consequence of the recent shock to public confidence by the attempted assas- 
sination of President Garfield. Call loans are reported at two and a-half to three 
per cent. on stocks. On the whole, our money market has been working very 
easy during the last week. Time loans were quoted at three to five per cent. 
for sixty days to six months, and prime commecial discounts at three to four 
and a-half per cent. Exchange on New York closed on Saturday at a shilling 
premium in Boston, fifty cents discount in St. Louis, one dollar discount in 
Chicago, %@3 premium in Savannah, %@% premium in Charleston, and 
seventy-five cents discount to one dollar premium in New Orleans. The ques- 
tion is much discussed as to the fall money market. Several circumstances are 
suggested as likely to produce changes in the financial situation. The banks 
hold a large aggregate of low-priced securities as collateral for loans. If any 
sudden revulsion should take place in the stock market, the changing of loans 
would probably be active, and the loan market would suffer responsive fluctua- 
tions. Moreover, the demand for money to move the crops will soon begin, 
and a certain degree of activity may be expected from this cause. Since the 
resumption of specie payments and the hoarding of coin and currency, which 
immediately followed, these autumn movements of the currency have not been 
so conspicuous as formerly. The South and West are not now so dependent 
upon the Eastern financial centers as they were previous to resumption, and 
every year increases their wealth and resources, so that the tidal currents of 
monetary movement in the fall of the year do not disturb the money market 
as for many years was usual. Another point in regard to the monetary situa- 
tion is the prospect of an influx of gold from Europe. It is contended that 
a slight increase in the exports of produce or the shipment of securities would 
cause an export of gold from London to this port, as Europe will want much 
grain from this side before the growing crops there, now on the point of 
being harvested, are ready for market, and the general steadiness and strength 
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of our stock market with other circumstances has tended to promote confidence 
in American values at London and on the Continent. In connection with the 
export trade it has been pointed out that the quantity of wheat afloat and in 
store at this point is 4,500,000 bushels, against 2,800,000 bushels last year, 
and the low rates of freight by rail, in connection with those current on the 
water routes, are naturally inducing free receipts from the West continually. 
The impetus imparted by these low rates to the rapid marketing of the 
remainder of last year’s crop is plainly shown in the receipts at the lake 
ports during the month of July just closed. It was reported on Saturday that 
one of the Canadiaa banks had already £100,000 gold on the way hither 
from London. There is no apparent profit in an operation of this kind, and 
the story is discredited, but the bank might have bought commercial options, 
which are selling at 4.80% for August and 4.80 for September and October. 
The receipts of grain at Chicago for the month of July were 15,362,194 
bushels, against 15,372,760 in 1880, when the receipts were large, thus show- 
ing avery even movement. The receipts of flour were 435,081 barrels, against 
198,325 in 1880. At Milwaukee the percentage of grain is very large, the 
receipts of wheat for the month having been 963,455 bushels, against 
479,908 in 1880, and the receipts of flour 291,043 barrels, against 197,219 in 
1880, 

This activity is reflected in the averages reported by the New York banks 
which show a decrease in the greenback reserve of $ 10,030,725. The figures 
of the New York Clearing-House tables compare as follows : 


1881. Loans. Specie. Fecore. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
July 2... $ 350,491,100 . $76,415,600 . $17,112,300 . $19,176,800 . $346,466,400 .$10,432,375 

” Q--+ 352,356,800 . 77,728,500 . 16,284,309 - 19,149,200 . 349,843,000 . 10,941,200 
‘* 16... 348,744,400 . 81,946,900 . 17,058,700 19,181,300 . 3513199,500 + 10,481,029 
** 23 +. 349,240,500 . 81,491,400 . 16,752,000 . 19,185,300 . 352,658,800  13,369,95° 
f¢ 30... 349,188,400 . 81,043,400 . 16,931,800 . 19,212,900 . 351,777,900 . 13,614,825 


The Boston bank statement for the past four weeks is as follows: 


188:. Loans. Reserves. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
a Bibececs $ 160,767,100 .... $8,857,600 ... $3,577,600 ....$112,963,200 ...+ $ 30,942,100 
fF Qesseeee 161,586,800 .+00 9,111,900 -+++ 3,295,600 .... 113,195,800 ..2. 30,961,500 
~ ‘Cheeosee © 163,121,500 .ee 9,848,100 .... 3,309,300 .+e6 114,086,000 .. . 30,074,600 
* Gewese 163,7459500 «+++ 10,345,300 -++e  39704,200 «205 114,558,900 ...+ 31,226,100 


The Clearing-House exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1881. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
| a ee - $78,184,995 eeoe $21,536,248 seee $74,019,912 sees $10,408,727 
—_— er 77976%,819 sees 2Ly9T3,724 sese 74,268,993 setae 10,319,870 
Miidbsewes 77 304,797 coos ©. «83,8 9, 95 sees 7551365754 owes 10,282,771 
Min wuts 7797403554 seee 22,604,604 sees = - 4p 5.10,055 cece 10, 325,587 


The stock market is less firm, and Government bonds are somewhat lower. 
There is a moderate demand from investors, Savings banks and other purchas- 
ers, and the quotations closed with a hardening tendency. Railroad bonds are 
quiet, and State stocks dull. Railroad shares are feverish and the transanctions 
are small. Coin exchange is lower and the demand is very light. The foreign 
advices report British consols at London strong and a shade higher on the 
week’s transactions. American railway securities were irregular and unset- 
tled; during the early portion of the week prices declined sharply in sym- 
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pathy with the speculation on the New York Stock Exchange, but in the late 
dealings there was a recovery. 

The general trade of the city continues to be affected by the late relapse of 
President Garfield, but a better feeling is developed by the more cheerful bul- 
letins from Washington. At the Cotton Exchange futures opened weak 


and declined, but subsequently became buoyant and more than recovered the. 


decline. Spot cotton was firm and higher on a moderate business. The 
receipts at all the ports for the week were 16,151 bales, against 19,362 the 
previous week, and 18,199 the week before. The total receipts since Sept. 1, 
1880, are 5,757,588 bales, against 4,890,902 the previous year. In dry goods 
the activity is moderate in extent. The total receipts from customs from Jan. 
Ist, to date.are $ 83,489,674, against $86,944,374 last year, and interest pay- 
ments for the same period $37,689,016 against $37,262,684 last year. The 
total exports of produce from the port since Jan. Ist, this year, are 
$ 222,257,845, against $224,825,732 for the corresponding period last year; 
jmports of merchandise, $ 231,049,686, against $ 293,592,797 last year; exports 
of specie $6,778,455, against $5,142,336 last year, and imports of specie 
$ 30,546,215, against $5,499,180 last year. Subjoined is our usual table of 
the quotations at the Stock Exchange : 


QUOTATIONS: Suly 1. Fuly 8. Fuly 15. Fuly 22. Fuly 30. 
U. S. 6s, 1881, Coup... 103 ee 103 on 10244 .. 1025%% oe 102% 
U.S. 4s, 1891, Coup. 115 ‘“ ,11458 +e 114% o 114% o- 114% 
U.S. 48, 1907, Coup... 117% .. 1165 .. 116% .. 116% .. 1164 
West. Union Tel. Co... 90% .. 92% .. go% .. 89% .. 89% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 14014 .. 145 o 143% =. 142% oe 144% 
Lake Shore. ......... 126% .. 1240+ 121% «. 1224 oe 125% 
Chicago & Rock Island 142% .. 142 “a 139 os 137% .. 138% 
New Jersey Central... 1024§ .. 10o1y .. 98% .. 94% o- 95% 
Del., Lack. & West.... 124% °° 12338 122}¢ ee 120% .. 123% 
Delaware & Hudson. . 110i 109% 10814 108g +e 110 
ee 60 ee 58 oe 58 ° 59 oe 59 
North Western........ 129% .. 130 os 125% .. 123% .. 126Y 
Pacific Mail........+. 524% ve 51%, oe 48% .. 485% .. 52% 
Pdcccccecscecesess 46%... 45%. 39 oe 55% - 44% 
DOOM cccccccceese 9 GOH +s 39 @e v0 § Oe ~- = Oe «~~ 3 O4 
Ce Bin wccccensee 2 @4 + 4 @4%e.- 2 @3 «© 2 @3 «~- 2 @3 
Bills on London........ 4.8414-4.86% .. 4.8414-4.861%4. 4.8414-4.86%.. 4.83% -4.85%.. 4.82 -4.84% 


Treasury balances,coin $ 81,413,560 .. $75,004,047... $72,831,202... $72,482,006... $75,173,647 
Do. do. cur. $6,040,721 .. $6,351,109-.- $5,372,029.» $5,193,790.. $5,052,839 
The tide of immigration still continues to set towards this country. -During 
the month of July 34,835 immigrants were landed at the port of New York, 
against 25,382 in the corresponding month of last year, making an increase of 
9,453. For the last seven months the immigration has been 276,638, an 
increase of 74,271 over last year. Many efforts have been made to turn the 
streams of emigration towards the Southern States, especially Texas and the 
Cotton States. The success has not been very considerable, but there is little 
doubt that during the next ten years the advantages of the South for the 
establishment of certain manufactures, as well as for the development of agri- 
culture, will be more appreciated. The Convention of the American Bankers’ 
Association did much last year to aid in bringing before the public the real 
condition and wants of the South, and the lucrative field it offers for the 
employment of labor and capital. 
Sixty per cent. of the clearings of our New York banks have been computed 
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to arise from mercantile business, and forty per cent. from business connected 
with the Stock Exchange. This estimate is founded upon a number of observa- 
tions we have made during the last twenty years. To correct or verify them, 
we have communicated with President Tappan, of the Gallatin National bank, 
New York, whose statistical knowledge and research are so well known, and 
we have desired him to throw some light upon this interesting question by a 
statistical statement. Among the questions we have submitted to him, the first 
is as to the amount of the annual growth of capital in the United States at 
present, as compared with ten and twenty years ago. In 1861 the annual 
increase of our people in material wealth was variously computed at 400 to 700 
millions of dollars. The growth of capital in this country is much more rapid 
now than ever before. In England a late estimate states the annual growth of 
wealth at 500 millions sterling. If some 2,500 millions of dollars are thus 
added every year to the wealth of Great Britain, it might seem that at least 
half of that sum may be safely estimated as the average growth of capital in 
this country every year. 

The second question is as to how this new capital is invested, and what 
forms it assumes. Part of it appears in the shape of dividends on railroad 
shares and public and private securities of all descriptions; a large part is 
devoted to the extension of old enterprises; and another part is absorbed in 
new productive works, and in enlarging the extent of our railroads, manufac- 
turing and other enterprises. An average sum of three millions a day, or goo 
millions a year of new money, is by some persons believed to find its way 
into Wall street for actual investment in various classes of securities dealt in 
at the Stock Exchange. It would be interesting to compare the aggrepate of 
these annual savings of our accumulated wealth at various periods during the 
last half century. Still more interesting, in a practical point of view, would be 
the comparison between the rapidity with which wealth is accumulating in vari- 
ous sections of the country. 

Another question we have submitted is as to the probable proportion between 
the legitimate and the speculative bnsiness carried on in Wall Street. These 
inquiries to be complete should comprehend not only the speculative and 
legitimate business of the Stock Exchange, but also that carried on in cotton 
and produce. | 

Fourthly, a number of sources of new business have been developed which 
have tended to concentrate and augment the business of Wall Street during 
the last five years. One of these is the immigration of capital hither from 
California, since the outbreak of the Kearney agitation; another is the increas- 
ing influx of foreign capital which has not apparently as yet passed its earlier 
stages, but is destined to a rapid growth. Moreover, the improved organiza- 
tion of the mechanism for facilitating the flow of capital into Wall Street 
from all parts of the country, and of distributing securities among investors 
at home and abroad is tending to produce changes in the methods and results 
of our financial activity which invite the careful study of all bankers and 
financial men, especially of those whose success in life has yet to be won. With 
regard to the proportion which the investment business bears to the specula- 
tive business of Wall Street the estimates vary considerably. Some autho- 
rities compute that the speculative business is three-fourths of the whole, 
while others state it as high as nine-tenths, To what conclusions Mr. Tap- 
pan’s researches have led we do not at present know. 














